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Cooperation with Communism 


Eprrorn: What was AMERICA trying to say 
in “Cooperating with Communism” (3/23, 
p. 697)? 

A concise outline of Pius XI’s encyclical 
on atheistic communism ( Divini Redemp- 
toris), regarding cooperation with com- 
munism, was followed up with some ob- 
scure and confusing examples of occasions 
when the Vatican itself negotiated with 
Soviet Russia. The Polish elections were 
also touched upon, apparently to support 
the argument that the principles of the 
encyclical are subject to qualifications in 
particular circumstances. 

These are certainly valid subjects to 
explore, but I doubt that all of them can 
be adequately treated at once in a one- 
page article. The result is to sow confusion 
rather than to spread clarity. True, the 
article made the point that there is a dis- 
tinction to be made between official acts 
and private ones in the matter of working 
with communism, but the point is lost by 
being buried at the end of the article. 
If that was the primary purpose of the 
article, why not highlight the distinction? 

If any point needs stressing today, it 
would seem to be that the principles of 
the encyclical concerning non-cooperation 
with communism are still valid for most of 
the Catholic laity, particularly those in 
the United States..Would not the editors 
of AMERICA agree? ARTHUR E. CULLEN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[Our remarks in the editorial referred to 
were inspired not merely by the twentieth 
anniversary of the encyclical On Atheistic 
Communism, but also by the unexpected 
support the Polish bishops gave Jan. 20 to 
the Communist regime of Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka. This action seemed at variance with 
Pius XI’s statement on the impossibility of 
cooperating with communism. We are 
sorry if our effort to relate the Polish situa- 
tion to the statement of 1937 generated 
confusion rather than clarity. Our corres- 
pondent will probably acknowledge that 
certain problems of relations with the Com- 
munist world are extremely complicated 
rg that clear-cut answers are hard to find. 
D.] 


Budget and Politics 


Epiror: The Democratic party has been 
in the past the “spending party.” But now 
President Eisenhower and a loyal support- 
ing faction of the Republican party seem 
to have inherited this title, what with the 
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President’s $71.8-billion budget proposal. 
As a result of this controversial budget, 
there appears to be a definite schism form- 
ing within the Republican party. If this 
schism gains momentum, a “third party” is 
very likely. . . . Is the question of the 
budget economic or political in nature, and 
should budget proposals and budget-cut- 
ting evolve into major political issues? 

Puitir C, CRAWLEY 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Censored Sermon 


Epitor: Fr. Welch’s presentation of “The 
Martin Luther Film” (Am. 3/23) stands 
in sharp contrast to the article by Fr. Davis 
(“A Time for ‘lence, or a Time to Speak?” 
Am. 3/16), which failed to receive ap- 
proval from the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Protestant-Catholic tensions could 
be eased only with great difficulty by the 
condescending attitude which the intended 
radio broadcast seems to leave. 

(Mr.) THomas E. GaFney, S.J. 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Epiror: Had I been sitting in the CBS 
seat, I, as a Catholic, would have decided 
against your talk’s being aired, not because 
it was controversial, but because it was not 
controversial—or at least not nearly enough. 
It was, in my opinion, too much like cur- 
rent Catholic public-relations pronounce- 
ments, conciliatory and placative, when it 
should have been forthright and fearless. 

JouN J. Fintay 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror: I was delighted with your treat- 
ment of A Radio Sermon That Wasn’t 
Given. You displayed a refreshing under- 
standing of the ulcer-producing tensions 
under which network executives labor, 
which in turn cause an obsessive fear of 
irritants. 

Your response was, like the Lord Mayor 
Briscoe’s brogue, as soft and gentle as a 
drop of dew sliding down a blade of grass. 
But the sermon that wasn’t given reached 
a far wider audience than it would have if 
originally given through CBS. 

Francis J. Hickey 
Boston, Mass. 


Epitor: Publication of your “A Time for 
Silence, or a Time to Speak?” and of Father 
Welch’s “The Martin Luther Film” was 
most fortunate in successive issues of 
AMERICA. They are companion pieces that 
deserve the widest possible circulation. 


Somehow, let us get these two articles into 
the hands of our Protestant and Jewish 
neighbors. 

Rosert L. Orro 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Eprror: Since you published the address 
you prepared for the CBS broadcast of 
March 10 and asked your readers for their 
opinion, I—asking myself the same ques- 
tion which you formulated as your title— 
have decided, as you did, to speak. 

As a convert at 55, now 71, I have the 
advantage of knowing how, in spite of your 
good faith and irenic intentions, your ar- 
ticle would have sounded, certainly to most 
non-Catholics and probably to most 
thoughtful converts. It seems to me to say: 

“Friends, we Catholics are not wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. We do not want to devour 
you. We have only your good at heart. We 
have the truth and want to give it to you. 
You ought to want it. There are many ques- 
tions you do not understand. All you need 
do is listen to us. We'll gladly tell you.” 

JANE F. GoopLoE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Eprror: Were I the CBS clearance official 
in question, I would most certainly have 
accepted your excellent manuscript and 
would have permitted its being given on 
the air. In my most studied re-readings of 
the article, I discovered nothing that would 
provoke honest offense or that should prove 
embarrassing to Protestants. 

ANN SHERLOCK 
Worthington, Iowa 


Eprror: As a regular reader of AMERICA I 
have noted with immeasurable interest 
your article appearing in the issue of March 
16 and am puzzled as to why the Columbia 
Broadcasting System should have rejected 
your address. .. . 

T. Austin GavIN 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Eprror: Regarding the question you ask 
in the March 16 issue: I probably would 
not have “cleared” your talk either. Every 
radio and TV program, like every maga- 
zine, requires policies regarding its content; 
otherwise the program or periodical has no 
form or pattern, and the public will never 
know what to expect from it. Even though 
material submitted for the program is ex- 
cellent in every other respect, if it does not 
fit the pattern it cannot be used. Now, 
though I don’t know “The Church on the 
Air,” I assume its purpose is somehow re- 
ligious and prayerful. If this is its pattern, 
then I can readily see how your contribu- 
tion came to be turned down. . . 

Davin Host 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Current Comment 





Our Nuclear Night 


Two world figures predicted peace 
on Easter Day, Secretary Dulles, at- 
tempting to reassure a Japanese envoy 
who protested the perils of radioactive 
fallout for the people of Japan, is re- 
ported to have said: “Some day there 
will be a world in which no weapons 
will be used.” Recent Soviet nuclear 
tests in Siberia, as well as British 
H-bomb tests scheduled for May at 
Christmas Island in the Central Pacific, 
have greatly aroused the Japanese. 

In Rome, Pope Pius XII chose Easter 
Sunday to hail Christ risen from the 
tomb and to declare the dawning of a 
new day of science and technology in 
the service of mankind. He extolled 
the blessings of science, but said that 
scientific progress is taking place in 
what he called the “night” which goes 
before the dawn of a world reborn. 
It is night “full of groaning and hope,” 
he continued, but it is also a night 
which could “unexpectedly become en- 
gulfed in storm.” Christ must rise again 
in our hearts, families, cities and na- 
tions, the Holy Father said, before strife 
is ended and peace comes. 

With Pope Pius we all pray: “Come, 
Lord Jesus. There are numerous signs 
that Thy return is not far off.” It is 
our clear Christian duty to labor with 
all our forces to dispel the night of 
nuclear terror and to hasten the dawn 
of peace. 


. . » How Shall We Do It? 


One thing is certain: peace will not 
be hastened by free-world weakness in 
the current struggle against Soviet pow- 
er and Soviet propaganda. Secretary 
Dulles was right when he emphasized 
April 21 to Japanese envoy Masatoshi 
Matsushita that unilateral abandonment 
of nuclear tests by Britain and the 
United States would be impracticable 
and would serve only to invite further 
Red aggression, The testing of weapons 
must go on. 
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The free world would be foolish, 
however, to put its entire reliance on 
nuclear weapons systems. The recent 
British defense policy (AM. 4/20, p. 
62), like the U. S. “New Look” and 
Radford plans, can lead to disaster. 
Nuclear weapons alone will not serve 
the defense needs of the free world. 
Conventional arms and conventional 
ground forces (which the British have 
slashed in their announced economy 
drive) will be urgently needed to deter 
those localized incursions of Red power 
that we may confidently expect in years 
to come. 

Britain’s Manchester Guardian urges 
reliance on “the great strategic deter- 
rent” (the H-bomb itself). “We ought 
to make clear to the Soviet Govern- 
ment,” this newspaper said recently, 
“that any but the smallest assault on any 
Nato country will be met in full force.” 

But this is precisely the problem. The 
Soviets may well limit themselves to 
such “small” forays, repeated over and 
over again, No assault of theirs is likely 
to be big enough to justify our use of 
the “great strategic deterrent.” When 
these crises arise, shall we have suffi- 
cient ground forces to retaliate in a 
“small” way against even the “smallest” 
of Red raids? Probably not. This tragic 
dead end lies ahead if the free world 
continues down the road of weakness. 


Trade with Red China 


Yielding to pressure from Britain and 
Japan, the United States has announced 
that it will agree to a relaxation of the 
curb on their trade with Red China. 
Two weeks ago a note that circulated 
among 14 Washington Embassies—re- 
portedly those of our Nato allies and 
Japan—stated we were willing to discuss 
“certain modifications in the existing 
system.” Whatever decision is reached, 
we plan no relaxation of our own rigid 
embargo. 

Britain has gone to great lengths in 
arguing her case for easing the ban 
on trade with Red China. The British 
hold Hong Kong where the existing 





embargo has done much to create the 
unsettled economic conditions men- 
tioned elsewhere in these pages. Her 
stake in trade with mainland China, 
therefore, is far greater than our own, 
Moreover, it makes little sense, Britain 
maintains, to impose more rigid rules 
on trade with Communist China than 
on trade with the Soviet Union. Peking 
can easily obtain free-world goods avail- 
able to the Soviets, 

Japan argues in similar fashion. She 
must trade to survive as an economical- 
ly viable state. As long as high tariffs 
make trade with the West negligible, 
the Japanese feel they can hardly be 
blamed for seeking outlets where they 
can find them. 

There is no denying the logic in 
the British and Japanese positions, 
Nevertheless, we fear that easing the 
ban on trade with Red China may some 
day prove to have been a serious mis- 
take. All we can do, it seems, is hope 
that the bolstered economies of Britain 
and Japan will outweigh the advantages 
thus given to the Reds. 


The Campion Award 


Proliferating in spring at a rate to 


rival the jonquils, theatre awards and | 


literary prizes are announced with such 
regularity that one finds it hard to 
remember which play or film or novel 
has won which laurel. We have the 
Pulitzer Prizes and the National Book 
Awards for fiction, nonfiction and 
poetry; both the American Theatre 
Wing and the N. Y. Drama Critics 


Circle select the best plays and musicals, _ 


This year it’s a little easier to keep 
the drama awards straight in mind, 
since both juries selected Eugene 
O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into Night 
as the best native play. 

There is one award that has only 
a brief three-year history behind it, 
but which is already attracting the re- 
spectful attention of publishers and 


authors. It is the Campion Award, given — 


annually by the Catholic Book Club 


(70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y.) | 
to an author who has served long and © 
eminently the cause of Catholic letters. ~ 


Jacques Maritain received the hand- — 


some Campion plaque in its initial pre 


iene: i 


sentation in 1955. Helen Constance / 
White won it last May, for her work | 


in the field of the historical novel. 
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On May 2 at the Prince George Hotel 
in Manhattan, Paul Horgan was pre- 
sented with the Third Campion Award 
at a testimonial dinner. With the pub- 
lication of his first novel, The Fault of 
Angels, in 1933, Mr. Horgan began a 
prolific and distinguished career, which 
reached a peak when his Great River: 
The Rio Grande in American History 
won the Pulitzer Prize for 1955. The 
Campion Award of the CBC takes on 
added stature with Mr. Horgan’s accep- 
tance. 


Converts in Hong Kong 


Since the loss of China to the Com- 
munists, the British colony of Hong 
Kong has been the only available ref- 
uge for disillusioned Chinese. Neces- 
sity eventually closed the frontier, but 
not before Hong Kong’s population had 
increased to 2.5 million—more than 


—Greatest Diocese Divided 


twice its pre-1949 size. According to 
a New York Times report of April 5, 
more than 700,000 _ ill-fed, poorly 
housed escapees from Red rule form 
a “breeding ground for discontent and 
vice.” The scarcity of water, food, sani- 
tation facilities and minimum medical 
care has led them to hopelessness and 
dispair. 

Some, however—like the 3,200 con- 
verts to Catholicism baptized in Hong 
Kong churches on Easter Sunday—have 
found a new reason for living. The new- 
ly baptized swelled the ranks of Hong 
Kong Catholics from 10,000 to 104,000 
over the last decade. With 4,000 cate- 
chumens under instruction, there is no 
sign of a halt in what has been de- 
scribed as the greatest city-wide convert 
movement in the Church today. 

There are many explanations for the 
remarkable growth of the Church in 
Hong Kong. Many Chinese, having bro- 


ken with the pagan traditions of the 
past, are eager to fill a void. They have 
been greatly impressed by the aid given, 
irrespective of religious affiliation, by 
Catholic Relief Services-NCWC. More 
important perhaps is the stature ac- 
quired, in Chinese eyes, by the Church’s 
courageous, uncompromising stand 
against the Red tyranny of mainland 
China. In China today the blood of 
martyrs has truly become the seed of 
Christians, 


No Track Team to Moscow 


The Kremlin’s campaign to make the 
world forget the gallant revolt last fall 
of Hungarian students and workers will 
reach a climax in July with a glittering 
International Youth Festival in Moscow. 
If the climax isn’t quite the propa- 
ganda success the Communists would 











Cleveland Amory, author of The Proper Bos- 
tonians, claims that jokes about Boston and Brook- 
lyn really spring from affection and not from any 
spirit of derision. In any case, nothing that hap- 
pens in these two famous cities leaves the rest of 
the country indifferent. For that reason, even 
those Catholics who are not Dodger rooters can- 
not ignore the recent division of the century-old 
Diocese of Brooklyn. On April 18 it was an- 
nounced that the Holy Father had redistributed 
the area covered by this diocese, up to then the 
most populous in the United States. 

The Diocese of Brooklyn now comprises the 
two municipal boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens. 
Thus it is entirely within New York City. The 
rest of the area, that is, the eastern end of Long 
Island, has now been included in the newly estab- 
lished Diocese of Rockville Centre. 

To the Diocese of Brooklyn the Pope named 
Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, rector of The 
Catholic University. To the new Diocese of Rock- 
ville Centre he named Most Rev. Walter P. Kellen- 
berg, who has been bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Each of the new ordinaries has before him a chal- 
lenge of unique character. Bishop McEntegart, 
though his see is much less extensive than that 
administered for 36 years by his venerated prede- 
cessor, Archbishop Thomas E. Molloy, cannot look 
forward to a life of routine serenity. There are 
still one million Catholics packed in the two New 
York City boroughs. These growing thousands of 
all ages and a dozen nationalities constitute one 
of the most dynamic groups of American Catholics 


in the country. Their rugged faith and works are 
the admiration of their coreligionists elsewhere. 
That they will respond to their new bishop’s 
leadership is something that can be taken for 
granted. 

Bishop Kellenberg faces a different situation. 
He can be styled the “Bishop of Suburbia.” The 
see “city” of Rockville Centre has an estimated 
total population of only 25,000. It comes within 
a few thousand of being the largest in a mul- 
tiplicity of small communities scattered widely 
over the one thousand square miles of Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties. The 480,000 Catholics who live 
here make up an essentially suburban society. This 
part of Long Island has been spared none of the 
special problems that accompany the postwar 
flight from the city. One of these is the need to 
provide adequate religious and education facilities 
in fast-growing communities. 

The predominantly young couples who populate 
the new diocese of Rockville Centre are for the 
most part in the lower-middle-income brackets, 
with their homes still to be paid for. Are their re- 
sources sufficient to bring into being the much- 
needed churches and schools? The genuine solici- 
tude of most of these parents for the spiritual wel- 
fare of their growing families seems to offer the 
best assurance that, somehow, an answer will be 
found to the problem of the Church in Suburbia. 
The rest of the country will watch Rockville 
Centre closely to see how this challenge will be 
met by the new generation of American Catholics. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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like it to be, no credit goes to Dan Fer- 
ris, secretary-treasurer of the Amateur 
Athletic Union. 

Apparently insensitive to the incon- 
gruity of vying athletically with the 
butchers of Budapest, Mr. Ferris would 
very much like to send our track stars 
to the Soviet Union. Last February, 
however, the AAU was obliged to de- 
cline a Soviet invitation to participate 
in the Youth Festival. Though no one 
will talk much about it, the State De- 
partment seemingly “advised” the AAU 
to stay home. The Russians, who are 
not easily rebuffed, then asked the AAU 
to join in a dual track meet in Moscow 
prior to the opening of the Youth Festi- 
val. In reply, Mr. Ferris was quoted as 
saying: “We are definitely interested 
and the chances are good that we will 
accept.” 

We are happy to report that Mr. 
Ferris—who, we are sure, has no more 
sympathy for the Kremlin than we have 
—was much too hopeful. Far from being 
good, the chances that the AAU will 
accept this latest Soviet bid are as poor 
as can be. In addition to financial and 
other obstacles—-the AAU would have 
to reciprocate by footing the bill for a 
return visit by Soviet trackmen—the 
State Department is displaying no more 
enthusiasm for a dual meet with the 
Russians than it showed for U. S. par- 
ticipation in the Youth Festival. 

For the State Department, which in 
this case knows the score better than 
Mr. Ferris does, three rousing cheers. 


Poverty amid Prosperity 


On reading the 1956 review of the 
nation’s assistance programs, which ap- 
peared in the Social Security Bulletin 
for March, 1957, one is again impressed 
by the extent to which booming em- 
ployment and incomes can mask wide- 
spread need and suffering. 

In December, 1956, employment hit 
64.5 million, with only 2.4 million un- 
employed, and personal income was 
running at a seasonally adjusted rate of 
$333.5 billion, That same month 2.2 
million of our senior citizens were on 
the Federal-State old-age assistance 
rolls and more than 2 million dependent 
children were being helped. In addition, 
Federal-State programs were aiding 
107,000 blind persons, 303,000 in gen- 
eral need and 269,000 workers who had 
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become permanently and totally dis- 
abled. 

Because of last year’s amendments to 
the Social Security Act, together with 
changes in State laws, payments to 
these groups were somewhat more gen- 
erous than in 1955. The following table 
tells the story: 


Decem- Decem- 


Average Monthly ber ber 

Payments 1956 1955 
Old-age Assistance .... $57.99 $53.93 
Aid to Dependent 

Children (per family) $95.03 $88.61 
Aid to Blind ©... 5... $63.12 $58.08 
Aid to Permanently and 

Totally Disabled .... $58.83 $56.18 
General Assistance ..... $56.44 $55.03 


These figures help to explain why 
President Eisenhower wants $1.7 billion 
for the Social Security Administration 
in fiscal 1958—an increase of $100 mil- 
lion over estimated spending this fiscal 
year. Since Congress voted the improve- 
ments in the various assistance pro- 
grams, it has no choice but to furnish 
the money to pay for them. 


We Jittery Americans 


The manufacturers of Bufferin (“it 
doesn’t upset your stomach as aspirin 
often does”) are not going to like this 
item. It appears that the consumption 
of aspirin in the United States has been 
going up at the rate of ten per cent 
a year. In 1956 Americans consumed 
12 billion aspirin tablets. Retail sales 
totaled $197 million in 1955. 

The average American citizen just 
won't put up with pain if he can avoid 
it, and the quickest way to sidestep it 
is to.pop the little tablet into one’s 
mouth. Of course, there’s nothing wrong 
with alleviating pain, but are we getting 
so soft as to forget the Christian nobility 
of offering up a little physical incon- 
venience from time to time? 

There is another means of alleviating 
distress that can contain an element 
of positive danger, Tranquilizing drugs 
(so-called “happiness pills”) were de- 
veloped four years ago and had rather 
spectacular success in the treatment of 
some types of mental disorder. Their 
general use has soared so that last year 
30 million prescriptions were written 
for the drugs. 





It was revealed April 20 that the 
Army has grounded airmen who resort 
to “happiness pills.” It will not allow 
them to fly until four weeks after the 
drugs have been discontinued. It is 
feared that the drugs impair the reflexes 
and reactions necessary for safe flying. 

The American Psychiatric Association 
has stated that the drugs are “useful” 
under certain circumstances, but that 
their “casual use to relieve tensions is 
medically unsound and constitutes a 
public danger.” 


Management Violence 


The trouble started last year when 
General Telephone bought the indepen- 
dent Ohio Consolidated Company, serv- 
ing Southeastern Ohio, and tried to re- 
write a labor contract. 

For 14 years relations between Ohio 
Consolidated and the Communications 
Workers of America had been peaceful 
and cooperative. Their contract was a 
model for the industry. When General 
Telephone attempted to force a _ less 
favorable agreement on the 700 workers 
involved, the union called a strike. It 
was destined to be one of the longest 


and most violent walkouts since the | 


dog-eat-dog days of the late 1930's. 

Though an agreement was finally 
signed last February, unfair labor prac- 
tice charges against the union, stem- 
ming from strike violence, remained to 
be adjudicated. Finally, on April 12, 
a National Labor Relations Board exam- 
iner handed down a decision the like of 
which hasn’t been seen for years, 

The examiner accused General Tele- 
phone of coming to the board with un- 
clean hands. The company, he found, 
committed the first act of violence when 
it hired “investigators” to get rid of four 
strike leaders, “by running them down 
with an automobile, if necessary.” In 
the light of such conduct, he said, filing 


charges against the union “was an at — 


tempt to abuse the board’s processes 
as part of an illegal effort to defeat 
employe rights.” Therefore, even though 
several acts of violence by strikers were 


confirmed, the examiner dismissed the 


complaint against the union. 


This dismal story has an encouraging 4 


aspect. The event it records is so rare 


nowadays that it only emphasizes our ~ 
great progress in industrial relations © 


over the past 20 years. 
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Communist Strides in India 


No one, least of all its opponents, was surprised 
that the Congress party should have won the re- 
cent general elections in India by such sweeping 
majorities. Prime Minister Nehru’s party won 365 
of the 488 seats in the Indian Parliament. On the 
local level it came out on top in 11 of the 13 
States of the Union, winning a grand total of 1,189 
seats in various State legislatures, almost twice 
as many as the other parties and the independents 
combined. 

Yet Congress cannot be too complacent over its 
success. The main opposition groups—notably the 
Communist party of India (CPI)—have registered 
important gains. In the five years since the last 
general elections, the CPI has won ground every- 
where except in Madras and some districts of 
Andhra Pradesh, where it was once very strong. 
Communists will form the Government in Kerala, 
where, with the help of five independents, they 
will be able to muster a total of 65 seats in a 
House of 126 members. Moreover, the CPI will 
constitute the main opposition in West Bengal, 
while in Bombay a language dispute has given 
the Communist-dominated Samyukta Maharashtra 
Samiti a large number of seats. 


COMMUNIST VICTORY IN KERALA 


But Kerala is where the Reds have scored their 
biggest victory. They themselves hail it as a tri- 
umph “which opens a new era in Indian history.” 

Kerala, the former State of Travancore-Cochin, 
is the smallest, most densely populated and the 
most highly educated unit of the Indian Union. Its 
serious unemployment problem accompanied by 
the frustration of an educated middle class unable 
to find work undoubtedly swelled the Communist 
vote. To add to the atmosphere of discontent, 
there have been dissensions within the ranks of 
the local Congress party. Moreover, the cause of 
Congress in Kerala was not helped by the transfer, 
under the States Reorganizations Act, of the Tamil 
districts of the old Travancore-Cochin State, which 
were strongholds of the party. The addition of the 
Malabar areas where the Communists have a big 
following also aided the CPI. 

What must be a puzzle to many foreign ob- 
servers is the fact that Kerala has a relatively large 
proportion of Christians among its population—32 
per cent in the old Travancore-Cochin boundaries. 
Most are Catholics. It seems that the Christians of 
Kerala are dissatisfied with the way the Hindus 
in the Congress camp have treated them. Though 
in general they have stood by Congress, many 





SusHiL SEN is the pseudonym of a student of 
Indian political affairs. He has his Ph.D. degree in 
history from Bombay University. 


either voted for an opposition candidate—not 
necessarily Communist—or stayed away from the 
polls. In a number of places Christians stood as 
independent candidates, thus splitting the anti- 
Communist vote. 


COMMUNIST PROSPECTS 


The Indian press does not seem unduly alarmed 
over the Communist success in Kerala. Com- 
mentators point out that the Communists must 
now work within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion, that they are bound to move carefully in 
order not to give the Union Government an ex- 
cuse to move in. But the Catholic Examiner of 
Bombay warns: 

Once the Communists are in power, it is diffi- 

cult to unseat them by democratic means. It 

is not only because they make an undemo- 
cratic use of the police, the press and the elec- 
tions when in power but also because of their 

“salami tactics” of slicing their opponents bit 

by bit with the help of leftist coalitions, and 

their capacity of playing up to the Center 
while pushing on under cover. It is worth 

studying what happened in China since 1927. 


Statements of CPI leaders would indicate that the 
party will go slow in Kerala. Indeed, for their own 
purposes Kerala’s Communist regime can be ex- 
pected to set a stiff competitive pace for the vet- 
eran Congress local Governments in the matter of 
devotion to public service. 


THE BROADER OUTLOOK 


Congress has much to learn from the Kerala 
election results. The party’s loss of contact with 
the people, the communalism within its ranks, the 
corruption that brings much discredit on its local 
branches—all these had much to do with the de- 
feat by the Communists. Despite Mr. Nehru’s con- 
tention that the elections represented local dis- 
content rather than positive support for commu- 
nism, it is probably true that the economic 
achievements of Congress to date and the promise 
of future progress have not been enough to 
weaken the popular appeal of the CPI throughout 
India. Congress must return to the service of the 
nation in the same spirit which marked its dedi- 
cated fight for the freedom of the country. 

As for the Communists, some observers believe 
that their success in Kerala may induce interna- 
tional communism to reject the policy of terrorism 
once employed in Telengana. There, incidentally, 
the Reds fared badly in these elections. Prime 
Minister Nehru sees this as a possible consequence 
of the Communist victory at the polls. The more 
skeptical ask: can the leopard change his spots? 

SusHit. SEN 
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Washington Front 





Strange Doings in Washington 


There have been some strange things happening in 
the Foreign Service which have gone almost unnoticed 
nationally. Of 76 heads of diplomatic missions abroad 
some forty have been changed or retired so far. We 
sent to Bonn an excellent scholar in French, who speaks 
no German, David K. E. Bruce. We sent to France an 
estimable glass manufacturer, who speaks no French. 
We sent to Switzerland a radio newscaster, Henry J. 
Taylor, who may or may not speak one of that country’s 
four languages. The ‘President said of him with mis- 
placed trust: “He is my friend, and besides, he agrees 
with my foreign policies.” He had not apparently heard 
any of Mr. Taylor’s more recent broadcasts when he 
said that. 

We changed our top Soviet Russian expert, Charles 
E. Bohlen, from Moscow to Manila, though he has had 
no Asiatic experience, thus removing from Russia the 
third of a select group who were trained for Russia. 
The other two were George F. Kennan and Charles W. 
Thayer, both retired. Fortunately we sent the fourth 
of that group, Llewellyn E. Thompson Jr., to Moscow. 
He speaks Russian. We sent to London an esteemed 
sportsman, John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney, who has no 
diplomatic experience, but has money. We sent to Rome 


Underscorings 





a West Coast paper magnate, James D. Zellerbach, who 
at least ought to speak Italian; he administered Marshall 
aid in Italy some years ago. 

We sent to Dublin, of all places, Scott McLeod. Many 
hard things have been said of Mr. McLeod, but the 
irony of his appointment was voiced by a Boston news- 
man to the traveling Jewish Lord Mayor of Dublin: 
“How will Catholic Ireland take the appointment of a 
Scotch Presbyterian?” (To the Irish), read “Orange- 
man.” Mr. Briscoe laughed and, pointing to himself, 
said: “The Irish are a tolerant people.” 

Secretary Dulles boasts that 70 per cent of our Am- 
bassadors and Ministers are now career men, but in- 
spection reveals that, apart from Mr. Thompson, these 
men are serving in steaming Asia, Africa and Central 
America, though some excellent career men are in 
South America. Among the latter is John M. Cabot, who 
was changed from Stockholm to Bogota, much to the 
distress of the Swedes, whose language he learned; but 
he is primarily a Latin-American expert. 

The big “plums,” London, Paris, Bonn, Rome, etc., 
went to so-called “political” appointees, rich men who 
contributed to campaign chests. To our shame, such 
men are the only ‘ones able to pay out of their own 
pockets the social expenses necessary to keep up our 
end in great world capitals. Only recently the House 
drastically cut  representation-allowances budgets 
(“cocktail money”); yet its members on junkets com- 
plain bitterly if they are not fittingly served with food 
and drink, at our foreign envoys’ personal expense. 
More on this next week. WiLFrRip Parsons 


will be held at the college Sunday, May - 


5. Five examiners, including faculty 
members from Yale, Brown and the 





University of Toronto, will examine the 
students in eleven plays of Euripides. 





AN ECCLESIASTICAL MAP of the 
United States has just been published 
by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. It shows diocesan boundaries, 
see cities, density of Catholic popula- 
tion, etc. (1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D, C. 50x32 in., 
$4.50). 


p ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, Phila- 
delphia, won five trophies last month 
at the State championship tournament 
of the Debating Association of Pennsy]- 
vania Colleges, and its debate coach, 
Rev. Joseph F. X. Erhart, S.J., was 
voted Debate Coach of the Year by the 
coaches of the association, 


p> THE THIRD International Congress 
of Catholic Engineers, to be held July 
25-28 at Bergamo, Italy, under the 
sponsorship of Pax Romana, will take 
as its theme “Integrating the Technolo- 
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gist into His Firm.” Information from 
the Planning Committee, 18 Rue de 
Varennes, Paris (7). 


p MSGR. JAMES V. CASEY of the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque has _ been 
named Titular Bishop of Citium and 
Auxiliary to Bishop Louis B. Kucera of 
Lincoln, Neb. Bishop Casey was born in 
Osage, Iowa, in 1914 and ordained in 
1939. 


pSEATTLE UNIVERSITY will this 
year confer its Economic Statesmanship 
Award on S. Clark Beise, president of 
the Bank of America. The award, spon- 
sored by the university’s School of Com- 
merce and Finance, will be presented at 
a special luncheon on May 15. 


p> A PUBLIC EXAMINATION of can- 
didates in the Greek Honors Course at 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., 


Questions may also be asked from the 
audience. 


p> MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, Chicago, 
will confer its 1957 Magnificat Medal 
on Mrs. Donald Gunn of St. Louis. The 
medal is awarded annually to a gradu- 
ate of a Catholic college for women who 
is distinguished for her life and influ- 
ence. Mrs. Gunn, a graduate of Font- 
bonne College, St. Louis, plays a lead- 
ing part in Catholic Action and in civic 
health and educational programs. 


p> DR. GEZA GROSSCHMID, profes- 
sor of economics at Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh, has been elected to 
membership in the International Acad- 
emy of Heraldry in Paris, an honorary 
society of 54 of the world’s leading 
authorities on the subject. C-&. 
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Editorials 








Two Groups of Women 


Comparisons, we are reminded, are invidious. There 
seems no other way, however, to gauge the temper of 
American womanhood on some of the vital issues of the 
day than to compare the resolutions adopted by two 


groups, each of which speaks for millions of U.. S.. 


women. 

During the week of April 14, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in convention (their 66th) as- 
sembled in Washington, D. C., reaffirmed their tradi- 
tional negativistic stand. The organization voted—though 
press releases were quick to point out that the unanim- 
ity of former years was lacking—against U. S. participa- 
tion in any international atomic-energy agency; against 
Federal aid for school construction; against Federal 
“interference” in any civil-rights program; against any 
changes in the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 

Apparently conscious that these combined resolutions 
added up to a pretty negative stand, the DAR ended 
its convention with a fervent plea for restitution of re- 
ligious training in basic education and for “faith in 
divine Providence as the only way of safeguarding the 
nation against communism.” 

The contrast is supplied by the resolutions adopted 
last November by the National Council of Catholic 
Women, meeting in Chicago for their 28th national con- 
vention. Speaking in the name of 9 million Catholic 
women, the NCCW voted for positive steps to assure 
“basic rights to all our fellow citizens of whatever race”; 
for three broad amendments to the Walter-McCarran 
Act; for foreign-aid programs and policies; for a spirit 
of internationalism. 


The NCCW ended, as did the DAR, with a plea for 
the recognition of religion as a vital force in national 
and international life. 

But the appeal to religious motivation takes on a 
different aspect and an added force when it follows a 
dynamic, positive program based on social justice. It is 
not true, we say in all reverence, that faith in divine 
Providence offers the only safeguard to the threat of 
communism. Almighty God has entrusted to us human 
means that have to be used. Trust in God will most 
likely be unavailing unless we work as well as we can 
with the tools He has put in our hands—the tools of 
racial justice and love, of economic betterment for the 
underprivileged, of generous haven graciously offered 
to the homeless, and so on. Trust in God will not of it- 
self normally get Johnny past his looming examinations; 
trust in God and study probably will. 


PRACTICAL MORALITY 


It is certainly to the glory of the Catholic women of 
the United States that they realized and put on record, 
through their official organization, the conviction we 
all need that it is vain to will an end unless one also 
wills the means to attain it. Protection from communism 
and—even more important—the spread of the spirit of 
Christ at home and abroad, is the end, the goal. But 
the means by which, within our small scope, we may 
attain it are sweat and tears—and prayer. 

We cannot resist a final question. Who better repre- 
sents the thinking of American womanhood: the DAR 
or the NCCW? 


Do-Nothing Congress? 


In the polemic over the record of the 85th Congress, 
much depends on the yardstick a person chooses to 
use. The Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, Senate majority 
leader, indignantly rejects charges that this is a “do- 
nothing” Congress by inviting a comparison with the 
performance of previous Congresses. The 83rd Con- 
gress, he recalls, passed 140 measures before taking its 
Easter recess, and the 84th passed 142. Before leaving 
Washington on April 18 for a 10-day vacation, the 85th 
had approved 229 measures. The Senator willingly con- 
cedes that many of these measures were scarcely of 
earth-shaking importance, but then, as he says, Con- 
gress always passes more of its major bills in the second 
session than in the first. 

If one accepts the Senator’s criterion, his statistical 
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defense of the present Congress is not devoid of appeal. . 


But the critics of the 85th do not accept his yardstick. 
To them the measure of Congress’ performance is not 
the record of past Congresses but its response to the 


challenge posed by the times. The pertinent question 


to ask is not how many minor bills the 85th has passed; 
but how energetically it has reacted to Administration 
proposals aimed at strengthening the nation at home 
and abroad. On that basis the record of Congress to 
date, say the critics, isn’t worth five minutes of tele- 
vision time. Scanning its output they can find no more 
than two measures—the Eisenhower Middle East Doc- 
trine and extension of corporate and excise taxes—that 
can honestly be deemed more than run-of-the-mill. 

By way of rejoinder to Senator Johnson’s statistical 
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exercise, -the critics count a dozen or more important 
bills that are presently stalled somewhere in the legis- 
lative machinery. They mention relief for small busi- 
ness, expansion of coverage under the Wage and Hour 
Act, amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. They ask 
what Congress has done about liberalizing our immi- 
gration laws, U. S. membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, foreign economic and military aid. 
They note that the civil rights bill emerged from one 
House committee only to get buried in another, that 
the Senate has yet to act on a single 1958 appropriation 
bill, that Niagara power development, aid to education 
and reform of election spending are all more or less 
bogged down. 

The gadflies of Congress obviously have a case. In 
fairness to the lawmakers, however, it must be pointed 
out that they are not alone to blame for their meager 
output. If the pace on Capitol Hill has been leisurely, 


Wrapped in 


When a journalist sits down at his typewriter to pound 
out an editorial, he has no guarantee that what he 
writes will make sense, even to himself, in the cold 
finality of next morning’s type. Odd things happen 
when a journalist nods—as one did in the editorial 
headed “Easter, 1957” in the April 20 issue of the New 
York Daily Mirror. 

Here, in*the middle of some moving sentiments about 
the necessity of hope based on Christ our Lord’s 
triumph over death, we read: 

We use such words as “brainwashing,” “infiltra- 

tion,” etc., but we rarely speak of the great power 

of our people to resist evil because we are essen- 
tially noble in thought and deed as all must be 
who accept the guidance of God and live within 
the margins of His moral law. 
Apparently unable to let this notion alone, a few lines 
later the editorial writer added: 

But we who do believe in God have gained 

strength each year, not from material benefits but 

from beliefs, and therefore we have resisted evil. 

Tucked in alongside the Mirror's daily ration of gossip 
columns, “cheesecake” and sex crimes, these observa- 
tions have slightly jarring overtones. They make us 
think of Christ’s account (Luke 18:9-14) of the prayers 
offered by the Pharisee and the publican. The former, 
we recall, thanked God that he was not like the rest of 
men—robbers, dishonest, adulterers, “or even like this 
publican,” who, standing afar off, refused even to raise 
his head and prayed, striking his breast: “O God, be 
merciful to me a sinner.” We know, from the lips of 
Christ himself, which of the two went back to his home 
justified. 

Just what on earth are we thinking of when we preen 
ourselves on being “essentially noble in thought and 
deed”? In the Apocalypse (3:17) we read the judg- 


ment passed on the Church of Laodicea: “. . . thou say- 
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part of the answer must be sought in the lack of vig- 
orous leadership from the White House. And that sug- 
gests a consideration which complicates any estimate 
of the 85th Congress. 

On a number of occasions the President has clearly 
affirmed his resolve to remake the Republican party. 
To this end he has traced in his legislative program the 
lines of a sleek, new GOP model. But a large number 
of Republicans in Congress don’t much care for Ike’s 
“Modern Republicanism.” They like the old model the 
late Senator Taft drove for so many years. They think 
there is still a lot of mileage in it. So they have no more 
enthusiasm for certain aspects of the President’s pro- 
gram than have most of the Southern Democrats. Un- 
less the President, with his great prestige and popu- 
larity, prods these laggards, the Democratic-controlled 
85th will have little incentive to step up the lazy pace 
it has followed till now. 


Righteousness 


est, ‘I am rich and have grown wealthy and have need 
of nothing, and dost not know that thou art the 
wretched and miserable and poor and blind and naked 
one.” Are we sure the same verdict does not fall on us? 

True, millions of our people are trying, often des- 
perately hard, to live up to their obligations to God and 
His law. But they would be the first to see themselves 
as they really are—full of past sins and present short- 
comings, burdened with unpaid debts to God and their 
neighbor, afflicted with softness, infidelity and worldli- 
ness. It may be comforting to picture ourselves as a 
people wrapped in righteousness, but it is frightfully 
deluding, too. Genuine belief in God and authentic de- 
sire to serve Him do not lead to such spiritual pride, 
but rather to lowliness of heart and to a deep sense of 
our inadequacy and fragility. 

When we are tempted to self-laudatory imaginings 
about either our personal holiness or the high spiritual 
level of our American way of life, let us ask ourselves 
some pointed questions about our prayer, devotion, 
fidelity to grace and habits of truthfulness in speech 
and motive. How real is our love of God? How solid 
is our charity—for the Asians and Africans on the other 
side of the globe; as well as for the Jews, Negroes, 
Indians, “Mexicans” and Puerto Ricans we live with 

' here in the United States? How much do we care about 
all of them? How patient and kindly are we to the 
ignorant and the bigoted? How unworldly are we? 
How mortified? How alert to the Church’s plea that we 
do what lies in our power to remedy a thousand social 
injustices that burden the bodies and stifle the souls of 
the poor we have always with us? 

We have left so much undone. We have failed in so 
many ways. God keep us from self-delusion. In this 
dangerous and even tragic age our very hope of sur- 
vival may depend upon our ability to see ourselves as 
we are, and as others see us. 
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What to Think of Billy Graham 
Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


Bible Belt is making an impact on the modern 

world, while Mencken’s own iconoclasm is so 
outmoded that our younger generation is mystified by 
nostalgic oldsters who so venerate the Sage of Balti- 
more. 

While Mencken at the height of his prophetic popu- 
larity was blasting away at the fundamentalist tub- 
thumpers, a good-looking boy was growing: up in 
Charlotte, N. C. His name was William Franklin 
Graham Jr. It can be safely presumed that H. L. 
Mencken had little, if any, influence on him; and it is 
certain that when 17 years old he underwent the con- 
version experience during a rousing revival of the kind 
that Mencken lampooned. Today that boy, not yet forty, 
measures six feet two and weighs 180 pounds. He has 
become an evangelist in the revival tradition, and during 
the last ten years some forty million people all over the 
world have heard him. That number would have made 
St. Paul dizzy, and even St. Francis Xavier might have 
been impressed. 

“Billy Graham” is something more than the name of a 
man. It is the label of a phenomenon that calls for ex- 
amination. Three elements enter into it: current interest 
in religion; the revival tradition; Graham’s streamlining 
of the revival framework. 


| MAN from what H. L. Mencken used to call the 


HUNGER FOR RELIGION 


The millions who listen to Billy are one more proof of 
our generation’s fascination with religion. Billy Graham 
does not claim to be a learned man. He admits that he 
is theologically unequipped. He makes no profession of 
belonging to the company of great pulpit orators, though 
he clearly is a successful speaker. It is his religious mes- 
sage that brings men and women to him. The message 
is religious; there is its basic attraction. People also like 
it because it is Graham’s, for somehow he is in tune with 
their minds. 

Yet Graham uses an old technique in his approach to 
men: the technique of the revival. The word has such 
Protestant overtones that most Catholics do not recog- 
nize that the nucleus of the thing is common to all reli- 
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gions. The prophets of Israel were revivalists, stirring 
the people out of religious lethargy into a vivid aware- 
ness of the lordship of Yahweh, with a consequent moral 
renovation. St. Dominic and St. Francis were revivalists, 
moving among the people with preaching, prayer and 
song. The whole Franciscan movement was clearly a 
revivalist movement and it spread through Europe like 
wildfire. 

Savonarola was the revivalist par excellence. Men like 
St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Bernardine of Siena, St. John 
Capistran, St. Francis Regis, St. Laurence of Brindisi, St. 
Francis Geronimo all dedicated their lives to popular 
preaching in campaigns for widespread conversion. 
Even in our own time the parish mission is an instance 
of the revivalist idea. 

Yet there is a difference between Catholic and 
Protestant revivals. When we think of a revival, there 
arises the image of the camp-meeting so typical of the 
American scene in the 19th century. The speaker at such . 
a meeting was an evangelist, an itinerant preacher of 
the style of John Wesley and George Whitefield. In the 
open or in a tent, the evangelist shouted mightily to 
great numbers of people. 

Though the institution was Protestant, it was nonde- 
nominational. The outstanding American evangelists 
were the team of Dwight Lyman Moody (1837-1899) 
and Ira David Sankey (1840-1908). They had a host of 
imitators, of whom in our century Billy Sunday, the ex- 
ballplayer turned preacher, and Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson were the most gaudy. Billy and Aimee did 
much to make the revival spectacular and vulgar. 

The objective of the evangelists was “conversion.” A 
Catholic may well misunderstand this term, because for 
him it means either becoming a Catholic, or a process 
involving sorrow for sin, sacrament of penance and a 
subsequent penitential life. 

For the evangelist it had an entirely different mean- 
ing. It was the lived experience of salvation through 
Christ. In the knowledge of Christ’s atoning death for 
me, I am moved to accept the living Christ as my per- 
sonal Saviour and Lord. I surrender to Christ, and 
henceforward, in word and act, I shall give witness to 
His goodness to me and to men. This was “getting 
religion”; this was “hitting the sawdust trail” in Billy 
Sunday’s tabernacle. At the revival, men and women 
rose before the congregation to profess (not confess) 
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their sinfulness and their felt forgiveness by God be- 
cause of the atoning death of Jesus. This was rebirth, 
the experience of being generated anew. 

The evangelists were all “Bible Christians.” They 
preached the Bible and only the Bible. They were 
fundamentalists who took the King James version with 
a high degree of literalism. They usually preached a 
graphic hell where sinners and backsliders were being 
roasted in the clear view of the threatened listeners. 
The only escape was through surrender to Christ ac- 
cepted in love and trust. 

The functioning postulate of the revival was always 
that salvation comes through faith, i.e., surrendering 
trust, and through that alone. Wesley had studied at 
Oxford, but men like Moody, Sankey and Sunday had 
made no studies. They got all their beliefs from their 
spontaneous understanding of the King James Bible. 
These beliefs were the common property of most 
Protestants of the day, so they aroused no opposition 
nor did they call for analysis or proof. 

In reality, however, the evangelist’s authority was 
not the Bible but his own experience; he was a witness 
to something that happened to him, rather than an 
objective expositor of a scheme of thought. Ideas were 
indeed communicated, but they were swept into the 
hearers’ minds on a strong wave of feeling. 

Early 20th-century evangelism was discredited by the 
crudity of many evangelists. They were unrefined in 
speech. They savagely attacked the views of others. 
They gave no room to reason. They strove for emotion. 
The singing and music were rousing; the style of the 
sermon was frenzied; the reaction of the crowd was one 
of overstimulated feeling, often bordering on hysteria. 

As a result of such goings-on, revivalism, “that old- 
time religion,” ran into a powerful enemy. This was not 
Mencken nor any one man, but rather the 20th-century 
mind. Biblical literalism would no longer go down. No 
educated man, how slim and superficial soever his 
education, could believe that the world was only 6,000 
years old. He could not believe that Jonah sang canticles 
in the belly of the whale. Evolution was the accepted 
background of the 20th century’s explanation of the 
origin of man. In the light of evolutionary theory, many 
biblical assertions became untenable if they had to be 
taken literally. 

The evangelists scolded the 20th-century mind; they 
shouted like bulls of Bashan; but they couldn’t or 
wouldn't appeal to 
reason. Their stub- 
born insistence 
that Christianity 
was identical with 
the literal under- 
standing of the 
King James Bible 
discredited the 
Christian faith 
and made it unac- 
ceptable to many 
a sincere soul. 
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Protestant critics were troubled by the emotionalism 
of the revivals. Actually, many of them had no objection 
to the role of emotion in conversion. Their tacit and 
implicit objection was to an emotionalism that glorified 
itself, disdaining any relationship to intelligence. Saving 
faith deteriorated into saving emotion, so that the role 
of reason was utterly irrelevant to it. For a reasonable 
man this was too much. 

Billy Graham grew up in a community where the 
revival was highly esteemed. For almost four years he 
attended the Florida Bible Institute, where the evan- 
gelistic spirit was strong. He later went to Wheaton 
College in Illinois, where evangelistic activity was part 
of campus life. But Billy's contemporary, H. L. 


Mencken, was uproariously excoriating the excesses of | 


revivals. If Billy Graham was to become an effective 
evangelist, he would have to change the revival pattern, 


NEW KIND OF REVIVALS 


This he has done. He does not call his meetings 
revivals; they are “crusades.” He does not scold. Though 
energetic in his delivery, he does not rant or bellow 
from the platform. There are no attacks on the Scarlet 
Woman who is the Catholic Church. There is no “saw- 
dust trail,” no employment of vaudeville stunts. 

The man himself is not eccentric in any way what- 
ever. No one has ever questioned his seriousness and 
sincerity. Nor can he be accused of preaching the gospel 
for filthy lucre’s sake. Millions of dollars are involved 
in his itinerant preaching, radio hour and publications, 
all efficiently organized by the Billy Graham Evan- 
gelistic Association, Inc., but Billy has not become a 
rich man. 

He never quarrels with reason. He is still a “Bible 
Christian,” but he is careful not to insist on literalism. 
He preaches hell, but there is no lurid description, nor 
does he commit himself as to the nature of the fire 
spoken of in the biblical accounts of hell. He does not 
say the age of the world can be deduced from the 
Scriptures, nor does he speak against evolution. Far 
from opposing science, he makes use of it in illustration 
and allusion. 

In spite of Graham's streamlining of the revival tech- 
nique, it still remains substantially what it was in the 
days of Moody, Sankey and Sunday. Billy Graham talks 
with the open Bible in his hand and he is persuaded 
that he is backed by its authority. He gives no proof, 
however, that the Bible has any authority. Nor does he 
justify his way of getting at the real meaning of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

The nearest thing to argument shooting through all 
his sermons is his phrase: “The Bible says.” This may 


well be an irrelevant fact rather than an argument. ~ 
Manifestly Graham knows the material expressions of — 
the Bible very well. He uses every book of it in his — 
preachments. He can no doubt tell us what the Bible ~ 
says; but can he really tell us what the Bible means? ~ 


That is the question. 


According to Stanley High’s book Billy Graham (Me — 
Graw-Hill, 1956), in preparation for his sermons Billy ~ 
studies the Scriptures in the following manner. He has © 
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three or four different English versions before him, along 
with a concordance. He reads, compares and collates. 
He also prays for light. By this process he comes to his 
understanding of the Bible. But was it perhaps such an 
hermeneutic that the writer of Second Peter had in mind 
when he said (1:20): “First of all you must understand 
this, that no prophecy of scripture is a matter of one’s 
own interpretation”? Nor are the final words of the same 
epistle irrelevant in an evaluation of Billy's way to bib- 
lical truth: “There are some things in them [the letters 
of Paul] hard to understand, which the ignorant twist 
to their own destruction, as they do the other scriptures” 
3:16). 

As bitty candidly admits, his method is not that of 
biblical scholarship. From the scholar’s point of view 
it is just impossible to get at the sense of documents of 
past and alien cultures by the mere reflective reading of 
translations. The years that Scripture scholars dedicate 
to slow, plodding investigation into history, linguistics 
and archeology prove conclusively that the Bible is not 
a book which he who runs may read. It was never meant 
to be a do-it-yourself manual of instruction. 

One can easily reply to such criticism by saying that 
Billy Graham is not engaged in biblical scholarship. As 
a religious man he is trying to find its religious, not its 
archeological, meaning. This is indeed true; but it does 
not change the situation much. All his method proves is 
that a sincere man is giving us what he sincerely gets 
from reading English translations of 66 books originally 
written at different times by different men in different 
languages. Graham’s sincerity is no guarantee of the ac- 
curacy of his understanding. It is notorious that hideous 
blunders can be made with a maximum of sincerity and 
good will. 


NO REASONS FOR BELIEF 


This observation, of course, will have no great weight 
for “Bible Christians.” For them the antecedent willing- 
ness to believe gives Bible reading the power to con- 
vince us of what we think we find in it. Psychologically 
speaking, the whole thing is done through the process 
of self-persuasion. The Gospels obviously do claim to be 
good news and, as the Protestant tradition sees it, I can 
make the glad tidings my own by the simple method of 
taking them on trust. This is the method of autosugges- 
tion. It can be exhilarating; it can be transforming; but 
it is an uncritical, non-intellectual way of answering the 
questions of man’s ultimate concern. It wishes to make 
“let there be” take the place of “is.” But all of man’s drive 
. to being itself, not to willed constructions substituting 
or it. 

Ultimately this is the position of Billy Graham. He 
says in effect that he has found his own life transformed 
by an act of trust in the message he has sincerely ex- 
tracted from Bible-reading. This transformation is so 
consoling and so heartening that he wants everyone to 
share in his experience. He never offers any evidence 
that his message is objectively the burden of the Scrip- 
tures. He simply supposes that, and offers the material 
words of a revised King James version in support of his 
supposition. 
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‘He never rationally justifies his postulate that the 
biblical message is the salvation of man. His only true 
justification is an appeal to subjective experience. He 
says in effect: “Try it and you will be satisfied. I know, 
because that is what happened to me. In other words, 
it is true because it worked for me.” Even a superficial 
analysis shows this proposition to be fallacious. A thing 
can work without being true, and many a truth does not 
always work. 

Billy Graham’s “crusade” is like the older revivals. It 
is an excitation of emotion as a self-justifying act. 
Graham has dropped out the more obvious defects pal- 


. pable in men like Billy Sunday. There is now no cheap 


theatrics. There is no emotionalism, i.e., calculated 
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arousing of uncontrolled feeling. There is no militant 
anti-intellectualism. But there is still the relegation of 
the intellect to the realm of the irrelevant. The search 
is not for the truth, but only for the felt good. 

The extravagances of the old revival made it suspect 
to the generation of H. L. Mencken. Billy Graham has 
amputated all of them, and the new revival is free of 
the grotesqueries that were formerly singled out for at- 
tack. But it can never be attractive to a man who 
esteems and reverences the rights and primacy of in- 
tellect. The revival, old or new, by its .essential struc- 
ture ignores the intellect and glories in so doing. It 
tries to get truth by will power. It may well be that 
we cannot get the truth without the will, but it is 
certainly the intellect which, by its own dynamism, 
must immediately perceive and grasp the truth. 

Billy Graham’s “crusade,” therefore, is infected with 
a fatal weakness. However, it has accidental benefits. 
Among these I do not place peace of soul. “The word 
of God is living and active, sharper than a two-edged 
sword, piercing to the division of soul and spirit” ( Hebr. 
4:12). What our generation calls peace of soul will not 
be given by the ord of God. It is given by the new 
tranquilizing drugs; and no lover of the gospel wants 
to put the Word of God on the level of a mild sedative. 

The now by-passed modernists rightly pointed out 
that fundamentalist literalism in the understanding of 
the Bible makes Christianity a vision that today’s man 
cannot accept. Hence in our time Rudolf Bultmann 
calls for a demythologizing of the “faith which was once 
and for all delivered to the saints” (Jude 3). The demyth- 
ologizers before and after Bultmann have shown a 
tendency to be very drastic. They have not only burned 
the antiquated scenery of the drama, but they have 
also ingeniously changed the plot without changing 
the text. To their unwarranted surprise, the Christian 
peoples insist on seeing only the old plot when they 
hear the old words. As St. Hilary said, holier are the 
ears of the people than the hearts of the bishops 
(C.Aux.,c.6). 
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Believing Christians ot every denomination are acute 
enough to see that certain fundamentals must be re- 
tained if Christianity is to survive. If these go, Chris- 
tianity goes. If Jesus of Nazareth is not God of God, then 
Christianity is a hoax and it must be dropped. Nor is 
it honorable or profitable to keep the name if we must 
scrap the thing. If Jesus of Nazareth be not risen from 
the dead, then is the Christian faith vain; no better 
than any other myth religion and only as good as a 
rebel variant of Judaism. If the Bible is only a book rich 
in profound insights, rather than the inspired word of 
God, it deserves no preference over Gautama’s Trip- 
itaka, Mahomet’s Quran or Plato's Dialogs. 

The fundamentalists have grasped this valid point 
and the people agree with them. You can go too far 
in bringing the Bible up-to-date. You can become so 
up-to-date in the process that you have lost the Bible. 
Billy Graham is a new-style fundamentalist. He does 
not waste time with questions like Jonah and the whale 
and the advanced age of Methuselah. He clings to the 
fundamentals and forthrightly proclaims them as they 
have been proclaimed from the beginning. He rightly 
refuses to confuse by subtle theological explanations 
his popular presentation of these fundamentals, but 
faith in them he professes and demands. And the people 
are glad. They do not want a zombie Christianity—the 





old verbal body with the original living meaning leached 
out of it. 

The phenomenon of Billy Graham and the mass audi- 
ences at his “crusades” should be enlightening for fun. 
damentalists and neo-liberals alike. Not all the tens of 
thousands who listen to him in halls, tents or on the 
radio are lured by the excellent efforts of the Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Association, Inc. They are led by a 
troubled longing for the glad tidings. The power of the 
gospel is not lessened in our time. Yet neither a childish 
literalism nor a symbolic naturalism, even if called the 
gospel, will draw the multitudes. However, even a 
defective version of the perennial gospel, so long as it 
keeps at least some of the fundamentals, will command 
the attention of modern men. 

Faced with the vast popularity and substantial short- 
comings of Graham’s “crusade,” we can only sigh and 
reflect that we, like him, are also Adam’s children, de- 
fective and half-blind. Unlike him, we have been 
favored, through God’s love and mercy, with the sure 
guidance and infallible teachings of Christ’s one, true 
Church. It would ill become us to be harsh or cynical 
toward a man whose zeal and sincerity, even in a mis- 
guided cause, might shame many a lukewarm Catho- 
lic. Rather let us hope and pray that God may lead him 
to the One Faith that is worthy of all man’s dedication, 


Embattled Meany and Hayes 


Hayes, veteran of 40 years in the labor movement, 
looking so well. In addition to being president of 
the fourth or fifth biggest union in the country, the 
International Association of Machinists, Mr. Hayes is, 
of course, chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee. With the single exception of AFL-CIO 
President George Meany, who is also said to be bear- 
ing up well under the present ordeal, no man in the 
labor movement is saddled with a heavier load these 
days than he is. If one may be pardoned an occasional 
gross oversimplification, which does little justice to 
other ruggedly honest leaders of labor, it depends 
chiefly on these two men whether the AFL-CIO emerges 
clean and strong from the moral crisis in its affairs. 
Without going beyond the public record—and only 
the smaller part of an iceberg rises above the surface— 
consider what these men had on their minds during 
Holy Week. 
That was the week the McClellan committee, intent 
on showing a classic example of labor violence, with 
stink bombs, dynamiting and all the trimmings, re- 


I T WAS REASSURING several weeks ago to find Al 
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worked a noisome scandal in Scranton, Pa. Messrs. 
Meany and Hayes, even though they have pledged full 
cooperation to the committee, could not have been 
happy over that development. It must have looked to 
them a bit like double jeopardy. After all, local law en- 
forcement officials had already convicted or indicted 
the chief actors in the Scranton drama. If the McClellan 
committee is chiefly concerned with ascertaining 
whether additional labor legislation is needed, why, the 
AFL-CIO leaders probably wondered, could it not 
simply have called for the court records? (To which 


Senator McClellan might dryly reply that, so far as he © 


could see, the unions implicated—despite the fine ethical 


codes adopted at Miami Beach last January—have not 


yet ousted the wrongdoers. ) 


The Scranton hearings were, however, only a small : 
part of the weight pressing down that week on George — 
Meany and Al Hayes. There was the much more serious © 


affair of Dave Beck—he of the vast and touching con 


stitutional devotion to the Fifth Amendment—and the ~ 
Teamsters. On April 16 the Teamsters executive board — 


met at Galveston, Texas, and voted to cut President 


Meany and the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee — 





down to size. Though that cannot have been the intent © 
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of honest trade unionists like Vice Presidents Tom 
Hickey and Bill Lee and Secretary-Treasurer John 
English, I know no other way of describing the effect 
of the board’s action. 

It will be remembered that the AFL-CIO executive 
council, meeting shortly after Beck defied the McClel- 
lan committee, voted 1) to suspend the Teamster boss 
as a member of the AFL-CIO council, and 2) to in- 
struct the Ethical Practices Committee to ascertain 
whether the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
had become controlled or substantially influenced by 
corrupt elements. The council said it would hold hear- 
ings on the charges against Beck on May 20. The Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee offered the Teamsters an op- 
portunity to appear for hearings on May 6. 

At the Galveston meeting the Teamster executive 
board resolved that President Beck had been illegally 
suspended as an AFL-CIO vice president. It also said 
that the proposed May 6 hearings on charges of corrup- 
tion in the Teamsters did not guarantee fair procedures. 
The board unanimously called for a bill of particulars 
against the union and appointed a committee to confer 
with the AFL-CIO on Mr. Beck’s suspension. 

If the Teamster high command contemplated that 
George Meany and Al Hayes would wilt under this 
pressure and agree to a little bargaining, they were 
promptly disillusioned. In a statement to the press on 
April 17, Mr. Meany reviewed the federation’s actions 
against Beck and the Teamsters and repeated, calmly 
but firmly, the invitation to those concerned to be pres- 
ent at the hearings on May 6 and May 20. Dave Beck 
might, indeed, be a millionaire, as he is said to be. Per- 
haps he could, if he was so disposed, even blow the lid 
off the Senate (though he denies that on arriving in 
Texas he told reporters he had the power to do so). 
Maybe Vice President Jimmy Hoffa, presently under 
indictment in Washington for trying to buy his way 
into the McClellan committee files, is the shrewdest 
and most resourceful fellow to crack the top echelons 
of labor in many years (some smart money says he has 
a 50-50 chance of beating the rap). Certainly the Team- 
sters are the biggest, toughest and most strategically 
placed of all the AFL-CIO’s affiliates. Nevertheless, in 
the face of the challenge from Galveston, George 
Meany and Al Hayes didn’t give an inch. 

That in itself was a good week’s work—much more 
than enough to fray the nerves and drain the spirit of 
most men. But Messrs. Meany and Hayes had still more 
on their minds. 

They were carefully watching, for instance, the prog- 
ress of delousing movements in the Laundry Workers, 
the Distillery Workers and the Allied Industrial Work- 
ers. All these small unions had been warned at the 
Miami Beach meeting of the AFL-CIO executive 
council to get rid of their vermin or face suspension 
and, ultimately, expulsion from the federation. The 
AFL-CIO leaders could see some signs of a change for 
the better. Incidentally, in the case of the Distillery 
Workers they got an unexpected lift from the law. 
Climaxing a five-year investigation by Manhattan Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank S. Hogan, two hoodlums, George 
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Scalise and Sol Cilento, pleaded guilty on April 8 to con- 
spiracy and bribery in a welfare-fund racket. The men 
will be sentenced on May 8. Though Scalise, one-time 
member of the old Capone gang, had no connection 
with the union, Cilento was, until two years ago, when 
he was forced out, international secretary-treasurer of 
the Distillery Workers. 

Not to drag this account out unduly, Mr. Meany was 
also involved in an emotion-filled case of race dis- . 
crimination. In direct defiance of a local ordinance and 
the AFL-CIO Constitution, a Cleveland local of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers had 
for months adamantly refused to admit a qualified 
Negro to membership. Despite this open defiance, top 
officials of IBEW seemed reluctant to crack down on 
the recalcitrant local. As a result, James B. Carey is 
said to have resigned in protest from the AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Committee. Finally, on April 19, Mr. Meany 
announced that President Gordon Freeman of IBEW 
had promised disciplinary action if by July 1 the Cleve- 
land local was still defying AFL-CIO policy. 

So the week went. In the months to come, there will 
be many other weeks equally difficult and nerve-rack- 
ing. Messrs. Meany and Hayes are under no illusions, 
and neither, one might add, are the other honest men 
in labor's high command. They know that the job of 
driving off the mobsters, of rooting out the fast-buck 
boys, of galvanizing the frequently apathetic rank and 
file is, in the nature of things, bound to be long and 
backbreaking. They know that the unions cannot do the 
job alone, that legislative investigations and hard-hitting 
law enforcement are also needed. But they are plainly 
convinced that labor must do what it can to clean 
house, that no AFL-CIO affiliate, not even the mighty 
Teamsters, must be permitted to sweep a mess under 
the rug. 


NECESSARY CLEANUP 


There is a hazard, of course, in doing any organiza- 
tion’s dirty wash in public, whether the washing is done 
by a Senate committee or by an ethical-practices com- 
mittee. The public may easily get the impression that 
the organization is not merely tainted by corruption 
but shot through and through with it. A few weeks ago, 
with the Dave Beck story still fresh in everybody's 
mind, Al Hayes felt obliged to start a talk to a business 
group in Pittsburgh by explaining that beyond his union 
salary of $25,000 a year he and his wife had only $700 
in annual income, and that they had no swimming pool 
at their home outside Washington. 

But this is a risk labor has to take, even though some 
people are only too prepared to exploit it. (Some of 
the dirt will come out anyway, through congressional 
investigations, court trials, even through the press.) 
What is at stake is the moral integrity of an organiza- 
tion vowed to the defense of human dignity and the 
pursuit of social justice. The AFL-CIO must make an 
act of faith in the good sense of the American public 
and in its spirit of fair play. Then it must plunge full 
speed ahead. That, thank God, is what George Meany 
and Al Hayes are doing. 
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Are We Unconscious Hypocrites? 


John LaFarge 


ern folk cautious in ascribing motives. Insignificant 

acts, he has shown, can spring from unsuspected 
depths of the unconscious. This is useful knowledge 
from the standpoint of psychiatry and its kindred dis- 
ciplines, but I wonder if we are not becoming unduly 
analytical of our own interiors. The present generation 
is more keenly conscious of its motivations, more in- 
clined to introspection and anxiety than was the case 
before World War II. Yet there is nothing really new 
in that anxiety. Such a mentality turns up periodically 
in the Church, and the recent film Martin Luther re- 
called to us the anxious searching of one troubled mind. 


Sm Freup, in his peculiar way, has made mod- 


UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVES 


Reflections on this turn of speculation made me in- 
terested in a discussion on the problem of motives be- 
tween Father Gerald Vann, O.P., and Father John C. 
Ford, S.J., in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review for 
November, 1956. The question turns on “unconscious 
motives and pseudo-virtue.” 

Father Vann believes that such unconscious motiva- 
tions may exert a powerful influence on our lives. If 
this is so, we are forced to make a distinction between 
some of our ends, objectives at which we aim, which are 
known to us in such a way that we are clearly aware 
of that knowledge, and other ends which are appre- 
hended unconsciously. 

It is in view of this, said Father Vann, that ascetical 
writers warn us so gravely against self-deception. You 
will recall the words of the Imitation: “We often do 
evil and make it worse by our excuses.” Sometimes we 
are moved by passion and count it zeal—a self-gratu- 
latory action that sounds very much like the hypocrites 
whom our Saviour denounces, or the people of whom 
the Prophet Isaias says that they wag their heads and 
cry: “Temple of the Lord, Temple of the Lord, Temple 
of the Lord.” 

Father Vann recites quite a catalog of examples of 
pseudo-virtue: narrow-mindedness, suspiciousness, un- 
charity, self-righteousness; a viper’s nest of “unacknowl- 
edged drives.” 

He insists on the danger of ignoring the complexity 
of human motivations; though, like Isaac blessing poor 
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Esau, defrauded of his birthright by his wily brother 
Jacob, he leaves us a shred of consolation at the end. 
We must be aware, says Father Vann, of 


. . a complexity which makes it possible for the 
same action to issue from good motives and bad 
motives at the same time. A man could be filled 
with charity, a charity which would color his be- 
havior as a whole, and yet at the same time he 
could be driven by some of the undesirable uncon- 
scious motives we have been considering: they 
would spoil the perfection of his activity, they 
would not altogether destroy its goodness. The de- 
formity would remain: the almsgiving would not 
be true almsgiving, nor the chastity true chastity: 
they would be pseudo-virtues, they would lack the 
full reality of these virtues as such to the extent 
that they were determined by vanity or some other 
unworthy motive; but they would not in the last 
resort be wholly without value, because to the ex- 
tent to which there was goodness in their motiva- 
tion they would have in them the value of true 
virtue and the love of God. ( Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, LVII, 2 [November, 1956]. By permission 
of Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, N. Y.) 
Father Ford replie. by admitting the ability of human 

beings to deceive th mselves. He readily admits, too, 
that people’s conduct may be influenced by factors that 
lie deep in the unconscious, but he does not admit that 
these are moti:.es in the true sense of the word. He 
quotes St. Thomas Aquinas to this effect, and the great 
Dominican theologian Charles Billuart, who clearly 
teaches that indeliberate actions are not directed to 
“ends” in the proper sense because such indeliberate 
actions are not directed “toward an end prescribed by 
reason and to which a person is moved by his own 
proper judgment and deliberation.” 

Hence, in Father Ford’s interpretation, a motive, in 
the true sense of the word, cannot abide in the uncon- 
scious. But I am not attempting to decide this dispute. 
My interest is more practical. Like both the learned 
authors, I am aware of the frequency and harmfulness 
of mixed motives. In the editorial field you become pain- 
fully conscious of your human weakness. You so easily 
deceive yourself; you can so readily impute to yourself 
as the very holiest of holy zeals a contentiousness that 
others may reckon as merely stubborn fanaticism. Or 
your own noble, carefully weighed prudence seen 
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through other people’s eyes may look like pussyfooting 
evasion. These are an editor's problems and I have no 
intention of mitigating them. 

On the other hand, one sees how little is accom- 
plished by most of us in this busy, troubled world by 
much anxious introspection as to our own motivation. 
Certainly, we must be reasonably on our guard against 
self-deception. It is an enormously practical as well as 
charitable philosophy to assume that the other person’s 
intentions are good, so far as ordinary common sense 
and prudence can stress such an interpretation. By the 
same token, it is soundly profitable to be thoroughly 
skeptical of one’s own goodness, to be acutely con- 
scious of the gap between the praise or gratitude that 
may come to you and the mean reality of your own 
person. These, as I say, are healthy general positions. 
They are a guidepost to Christian humility; they are a 
prophylactic against Pharisaism. 


STRIVING FOR PURE INTENTIONS 


However, with all this taken under consideration, the 
simplest and surest way, I believe, to handle this ques- 
tion of our hidden motives—the question of whether I 
am acting merely for some neatly camouflaged earthly 
reward or acting quite unselfishly—is not to waste time 
in analysis but to cultivate at all times and on all oc- 
casions a simple and pure intention; in other words, to 
elicit deliberately and constantly a positive, overriding, 
pure motivation. Obviously, I want to glance once in a 
while at my interior, to check upon my honesty and 
sincerity; but the dynamic element in my spiritual life 
is the constant raising of my heart to the glory of God, 
the constant awakening in my heart of the great aspira- 
tions of love and confidence. If we do that, the other 
matters will take care of themselves. 

It would be nice—or would it?—if I were in a position 
to make an exact appraisal of my motives in all that I 
do. Perhaps these are lofty; perhaps much of my life 
is humbug, compared to what God rightly expects of 
me. But in this life I cannot reach this certainty and 
there appears to be no profit in trying to pursue it. 

Certain it is that here and now, and at all times and 
on all occasions, as long as the breath of consciousness 
remains in me, I can offer my thoughts, words and ac- 
tions to God’s glory and for the good of souls. Daily 
routine can facilitate this practice in many admirable 
ways, from the first thoughts upon waking in the morn- 
ing until the last commending of our souls to God at 
night; and frequent confession is a fine opportunity for 
its renewal. The realization that in our lives there does 
lurk a certain quota of pseudo-virtue is a humbling 
notion, probably the precise humbling notion that we 
need. But the fuel for our inner life is the positive well- 
spring of lofty intention. 

The wonders of mass communication media—the 
press, religious and secular, films, radio, television, the 
current explosion of magnificent picture books—are con- 
stantly spreading before our eyes the splendor and 
range of God’s Church, from the glorious figure of our 
Holy Father to the world Church in its utmost ramifica- 
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tions. The same media recall to us the myriad obstacles 
and trials Christ’s kingdom encounters as it struggles 
for the souls of men throughout the world. We are 
conscious today as never before of the spiritual condi- 
tion, the strivings and hopes of those who are separated 
from our faith, yet who reach out hopefully for coopera- 
tion and reunion. 

Shall we regard all this as just a big show, a superb. 
super-entertainment that the electronic genii have pro- 
vided? Or shall we take it as that for which it is un- 
doubtedly intended in God’s providence; an appeal to 
us to raise our minds and hearts constantly to the level 
of the Church’s own aspirations? In this way we shall 
lift the entire fabric of our prosaic daily routine, its 
simple prayers, its monotonous work, its hidden suffer- 
ings, up to a totally new level through the practice of 
constantly renewed pure intention. 

If I habitually subject my own interior to analysis, 
I shall not succeed any better than the tormented souls 
of Jansenist Europe in the 17th century who talked and 
wrote ad infinitum as to whether and how one could 
make an act of mathematically perfect love of God. The 
simplest way out of our trouble is to tell the Lord we 
love Him for His own good and glorious sake, and try 
to act accordingly toward our neighbors; and the next 
best procedure is to induce someone else to do the 
same. Let us leave it, the appraisal, then, to the angels. 





A Good Conscience 


A moral being is not so much a person who acts 
morally as one who in all humility recognizes 
whether he is or is not living according to the 
rule of life, whether he is or is not following out 
the divine plan... . 

[Charles] Péguy wrote: “I don’t like, says God, 
the man who doesn’t sleep. The man who tosses 
in his bed with restlessness and fever. I am strong- 
ly in favor, says God, of the idea that everybody 
should make an examination of conscience every 
night. It’s a good practice. But it doesn’t mean 
that you have to torment yourself to the point that 
you lose sleep. At that hour of the evening, the 
day’s job is done and well done, and there is no 
way to do it over. There’s no sense in going all 
over it again.” And Péguy added that if you carry 
the memory of mud and your anxiety over mud 
into the mind’s temple, you will be carrying mud 
itself into the temple. 

Man should seek constantly to free himself from 
all that soils him and enslaves him, and it is only 
the truly liberated man who can accept himself 
humbly and place himself totally in the hands of 
God. 

Dr. Marcel Eck, Morale Sans Péché? in 
coll. “Recherches et Débats,” vol. 11 (May, 


1955), Paris, Librairie Arthéme Fayard, p. 
44. 
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The Potting Shed and the Potter’s Wheel 


John J- McLaughlin 


And I went into the potter’s house: and behold he was 
doing a work on the wheel. And the vessel was broken 
which he was making of clay with his hands: and turn- 
ing he made another vessel, as it seemed good in his 
eyes to make it (Jeremias 18:3-4). 


occurring nightly in a theatre in downtown Man- 

hattan: Graham Greene has returned to the New 
York stage with a highly successful new play, The 
Potting Shed. As we might have expected, the Master 
Manipulator has worked a good dose of theology into 
his script, which this time pivots on a sacrilegious ex- 
change: a Catholic priest, presently an alcoholic, has 
offered his faith to God for the restoration to life of a 
fourteen-year-old boy—and God apparently accepted it. 

Some Catholic critics will bare their teeth at this, I 
suppose, with such censures as “rank heresy” or, as one 
observer has already pronounced, “God is represented 
as entering into an unthinkable bargain.” My stand in 
the present issue is already formulated, so why not get 
in first licks? 

I regard any condemnation of The Potting Shed on 
the basis of its dogmatic content as a singular disservice 
to Mr. Greene and to his potential audience. The reason 
for my saying this will appear later in this piece; my 
immediate object is to clear the air of the charge of 
heresy by showing the play’s easy compatibility with 
Catholic dogma and ascetics. 

This is also an indirect plea to Catholic critics to ex- 
ercise a little imaginative subtlety, even of a manipu- 
lative kind (to match Greene’s), in their application of 
theology to The Potting Shed; and at the same time to 
guard against trying to disentangle by a rigorous theo- 
logical formula an experience which is human and there- 
fore elusive. A play does not deal with problems as 
posed by The Catholic’s Ready Answer, but as drama- 
tized by life. There is the human factor. 

Nor should critics, in justice to Mr. Greene, approach 
this play with nostrils wide, alert for the scent of 
heresy. He is much less at cross-purposes with himself 
here; his glancing brilliances do not shift about eccen- 
trically, as in his earlier work, to damage the integra- 


F OR THE THREE MONTHS PAST a small miracle has been 





Mr. McLAucHL, s.j., presently a student of theology 
at Weston College, Weston, Mass., contributed an ar- 
ticle, “The Disenthronéd Muse,” to AMerica (11/3/51). 
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tion of form and content. And the result of this integra- 
tion shows us that rationalism is absurd, that faith offers 
the answer, but that the answer is never pat. Reconcil- 
ing the play, therefore, to Catholic doctrine is not diffi- 
cult but it requires patience. 

In the first act Greene addresses himself to harnessing 
the moral atmosphere of rationalism as generated in the 
household of H. C. Callifer, a celebrated old chestnut 
in the tradition of Wells and Russell. James, his 44-year- 
old son, arrives after a fifteen-year absence to attend 
the last hours of the dying H. C. From his first appear- 
ance we know that James is at sea; in addition, he is a 
pariah among his own and does not know why. By a 
series of incidents we are led to understand that some- 
thing happened in the potting shed (a gardener’s work 
house) when James was fourteen, which stripped him 
of his recollections before that time, bilked him of his 
capacity for loving and left him instead with a hollow 
sense of nothingness. He has, however, the same wild 
hunger for the spiritual that has become the hallmark 
of the Greene hero. 

Eventually he hears from Mrs. Potter, the gardener’s 
widow, an account of what happened in the shed thirty 
years earlier: James had hanged himself. “You were 
stretched out there on the ground and you had not 
more breath,” her husband had said, “than a dead fish. 
. . . Potter left the door open, and he looked up and 
saw your uncle was there.” 


THE MIRACLE AND THE PACT 


James hears about the miracle in closer detail from 
his uncle, a Catholic priest, who witnessed it. This 
scene is so unutterably poignant that its tragic char- 
acter threatens almost to embarrass the onlooker, The 
priest evokes from all of us the pity that one dedicated 
to God claims when he surrenders himself to a shabby 
substitute. In his sixties, Father William Callifer has “a 
stubbly, worn face with bloodshot eyes; a dirty wisp of 
a Roman collar has been made by twisting and folding 
a handkerchief round the top of his shirt.” 

At first the housekeeper tries to deter James from 
seeing his uncle. The priest had been drinking and she 
wants to protect him. At James’ insistence she goes to 
get him, but before they return she expostulates with 
him, pointing out that his parishioners are aware of his 
habits and “have a right to a priest with the faith.” 
Father Callifer replies: 
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Faith. They want a play-actor. They want snow- 
white hair, high collars, clean vestments (who pays 
the cleaner?—not their sixpence), and they want a 
voice that’s never husky with the boredom of say- 
ing the same words day after day. All right. Let 
them write to the bishop. Do you think I want to 
get up every morning at six in time to make my 
meditation before Mass? Meditation on what? The 
reason why I'm going on with this slave-labor? 

They give prisoners useless tasks, don’t they, dig- 

ging pits and filling them up again. Like mine. 

The priest continues baring the twisted wreckage 
of his soul, insisting that he fulfils the externals of his 
office, which is all his flock can rightfully ask. Later 
James enters and persuades his uncle to reveal what 
happened in the shed. The priest answers: 


Priest: Td have given my life for you—but what 
could I do? I could only pray. I suppose I offered 
something in return. Something I valued—not 
spirits. I really thought I loved God in those days. 
I said: Let him live, God, I love him. Let him live. 
I will give you anything if you will let him live. 
But what had I got to give him? I was a poor man. 
I said “Take away what I love most. Take . 
take.... 

James: “Take away my faith but let him live’—? 
Priest: Did you hear me? 

James: Yes. You were speaking a long way off and 
I came towards you through a cave of darkness. 
I didn’t want to come. I struggled not to come. But 
something pushed me to you. 

Priest: Something? 

James: Or somebody. . . . 

Priest: I even forgot what I said to Him, until you 
came. He answered my prayer, didn’t He? He took 
my offer. 

James: Do you really believe. . . 

Priest: Look around you. Look at this room. It 
makes sense doesn't it, now . . .? I thought I had 
lost Him for ever. 


This is not the first time in profane, indeed in sacred 
writing, that someone has uttered words which, if taken 
literally, would signify a bargaining of one’s own sal- 
vation for a favor from God. Moses did it. In Exodus, 
32:32 he prays: “Forgive them their sin; if not, blot me 
out of thy book which thou has written.” Msgr. Patrick 
Boylan, professor of Sacred Scripture, Maynooth, com- 
ments on Moses’ words: “This prayer could only be 
granted if it was God’s will to grant it—and that is not 
the case” (italics his). St. Paul did it. In Romans 9:3 
he wrote: “For I wished myself to be an anathema from 
Christ, for my brethren, who are my kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh,” which Msgr. Boylan explains: “By 
asserting his willingness to do the impossible, Paul 
wishes‘ to emphasize the intensity of his desire to save 
his brethren.” Scobie, in The Heart of the Matter, did 
it. Yeat’s Countess Cathleen, under different symbols, 
did it. Péguy’s St. Joan aspired to do it. And now 
Greene’s Catholic priest does it. 

It goes without saying, of course, that God could not 
commit Himself to such a contract, howsoever moti- 
vated, since it would involve Him in the hopeless con- 
tradiction of willing the priest’s salvation (God wills 
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all men to be saved) and at the same time destroying 
his means of reaching it, his faith. I think we may 
reasonably assume that Mr. Greene is cognizant of this. 
It is a simpliste solution, therefore, to say that he has 
represented God as “entering into an unthinkable bar- 
gain.” There is no proof either that God took him at 
his word or that the priest meant what he said. To 
accuse Greene of having represented this seems to me 
not only indefensible but inconsiderate. 


LOVE BEHIND THE BARGAIN? 


Whatever “reasons” God had, then, for effecting this 
miracle, they must have been altogether independent 
of the proposed forfeit. What were those reasons? Who 
can say? But if we look to the recorded instances in 
which Christ was moved to miraculous intervention, 
the reason Jesus consistently gives is the same as that 
adduced by James Callifer in the final act: “It needs 
a lot of belief and a lot of love.” May we, by some wild 
and searching paradox, assume this belief and love in 
the priest?—despite the fact that his bargaining was on 
the face of it an implicit repudiation of that belief?— 
despite our certainty that his proposal in no way 
caused the miracle?—despite his failure to recognize 
the miracle when it took place?—despite his repeated 
denials of the faith in his subsequent life? Greene, 
through the mouth of James, says yes: “I couldn't be- 
lieve in a God so simple I could understand Him.” 

But the question persists: did Father Callifer lose 
his faithP What caused the thirty years of torment if 
he had not lost it? Most would judge, I think, that the 
priest did not lose his faith when he asked for the re- 
turn of the boy’s life. We must remember how often in 
the play, and with what touching sincerity, Father 
Callifer reminds us of his deep personal love for his 


-nephew. It is not difficult to gauge, then, the measure 


of that anguish which must have rent his heart when he 
came upon the lifeless body of his nephew in the shed. 
To have contrived at that moment the terms of an im- 
moral bargain and to stipulate them calculatingly seems 
far-fetched. He acted unthinkingly. But an unthinking 
act is never a mortal sin; and only a mortal sin against 
the nature of faith can destroy it. 

What, then, did God do which resulted, by His per- 
missive will, in the. degradation of his sacerdotal life? 
Again, this is hypothesis: God deprived him, at the in- 
stant of the miracle, of sensible devotion, those feelings 
or sensations of interior sweetness—exultation, buoy- 
ancy, dilation of heart, euphoria, tenderness, the flush 
of fervor—which the senses often experience when the 
soul is in union with God, when it is living the life of 
faith. God is free to do this, as we see from the lives of 
the mystics, to purge the soul of those affections, often- 
times selfish, which retard its progress toward total 
abandonment. But it is a trial by fire, a colorless aridity, 
“a long litany on a wet day.” The soul must live by an 
unalloyed faith, by a stark committal. 

Let us suppose for the present that this is what God 
asked Father Callifer to do. Why did he not meet the 
challenge as the saints did? Why hadn’t the miracle 
fortified his faith to meet it? Who can say? 
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The play, however, furnishes some clues. We know 
that the priest came from the same background as his 
deceased brother: a world of sense, a world in which 
man is the measure of all things, a world which “had 
killed that superstition [God] for his generation.” 
Christmas for Father Callifer had been what it was for 
James, “Children’s Day,” because his family “never ap- 
proved of the word Christmas.” There was no order of 
reality beyond the human mind; rather, it “hated those 
sentimental myths, virgin births, crucified Gods”; vows 
were pledged in the name of “the inevitability of evolu- 
tion and the sacredness of man.” 

Rehearsing for the ceremony of spreading the ashes of 
the priest’s deceased brother over the waters of the 
Wandle River, his closest friend eulogizes: “To the 
Christian superstition of eternal life, he bravely 
countered with the truth, Eternal Death.” The only 
real knowledge in Father Callifer’s early environment 
was that of rational demonstration based on the data of 
the senses. 


RELICS OF MATERIALISM 


When a person leaves such a world, he can reject 
the glaring sophistries of its creed but can he fully cast 
off all its subtle emphases, its veiled accents? Did 
Father Callifer discard totally the rationalist preoccupa- 
tion with the sensible? We can estimate, then, how 
large a measure of sensible consolation God must have 
allowed this convert in order to draw him to Himself. 
In addition there were the satisfactions, the sweetnesses 
of his young and flowering priesthood. Did these de- 
lights, enforced by the muted whisperings of his former 
world, betray him? Is it not reasonable to suppose that, 
all unknowingly, he allowed the hard core of his belief 
to become flaccid, to merge itself with the lullabies of 
sense—so that when the miracle occurred, his faith, 
stripped of its flabby support, could not sense the divine 
intervention and so could only accept what his brother 
told him: “a coma—from shock.” 

This hypothesis of sensible consolation is, of course, 
interpretative, but not, I think, without justification 
from Greene’s text. Father Callifer tells us in a moment 
of embittered anguish: “The saints have their dark 
nights, but not for thirty years. They have moments 
when they remember what it felt like to believe” (italics 
mine). The images in the scene, moreover, give reso- 
nant voice to a faith grown resentful of the props of 
sense, the trappings of belief: “snow-white hair,” “high 
collars,” “clean vestments,” “a Christmas card [of the 
Sacred Heart] made out of a medical textbook.” 

And when, having listened and waited for James to 
confirm his waning suspicion that there was a miracle, 
the priest says, “He answered my prayer; He took my 
offer,” does he not mean that God “took” his faith in 
the only way God could “take” it: to purify it? Was not 
the potting shed, then, really the potter's wheel—used 
to reshape an intelligent, sensitive, unselfish soul? 

One final question: granted that Father Callifer was 
denied sensible consolation but did not lose his faith at 
the time of the miracle, is there evidence in this scene 
that he is without faith now? 
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When he is drinking with James, Father Callifer in- 
structs him that they must finish before midnight. James 
asks why and his uncle answers: 


Priest: I have to say Mass in the morning. I abide 
by the rules. It’s the least I can do. 

James: For who? 

Priest: For myself. I caught you there. You thought 
you had squeezed out a small drop of faith. But 
there isn’t one drop. 


Does the priest actually mean what he is saying? Is this 
what he feels or what he believes? We must remember 
that we are watching a man whose faith, if he has any, 
is anchored in the will alone. It has no hold on his 
sentient nature. Now the argument is this: is it morally 
possible for a priest, a confirmed alcoholic, to sustain 
the “rules” of his state of life—sick calls, confessions, 
meditation, Mass are mentioned—over a period of many 
years (his housekeeper cites only one dereliction) 
motivated only by natural virtue, “for myself,” as he 
says? Without faith? I find this hard to believe. 

This is a tenuous, shadowy area. The curtain line 
sounds from surer ground. When he had swept the 
liquor from the table and turned to the hideous picture 
of the Sacred Heart whose design he had so acidly 
mocked, is the priest not looking beyond it to the 
suprasensible when he says, “I thought I had lost Him 
forever’? Ironically, what had destroyed his rationalist 
brother, the sensible, became for him the instrument of 
his purgation. 

In the light of this, does not The Potting Shed mark a 
welcome change in Greene’s imaginative sensibility? 
The late George Orwell caricatured Greene’s religious 
oddity with great perception, when he wrote that he 
seems to suppose “that there is something rather 
distingué in being damned,” that “hell is a sort of high- 
class night club, entry to which is reserved for Catholics 
only, since the others, the non-Catholics, are too ignor- 
ant to be held guilty, like the beasts that perish.” (Was 
this tendency in Greene a baroque form of what Father 
John Courtney Murray calls “group-consciousness’— 
that defensive isolation of the “Church as a separate 
group, closed upon itself”? ) 

Though Greene’s religion speaks through every line 
of the play, The Potting Shed is not a rigorous frame 
for such theologizing. It is the reconstruction of a hu- 
man experience. Greene is bent here on man’s capacity 
for salvation, not on his power to damn himself. His 
earlier function was to disturb; here he teaches. 

This interpretation has run long. I must insist, how- 
ever, that by the words and ring of the Greene text, the 
interpretation can be sustained and is more than de- 
fensible; the exegesis is consonant with God’s attributes, 
the priest’s character and the author’s point of view. I 
hope that one purpose, at least, has been accomplished: 
to show that, interpretatively, the play’s resolution is 
compatible with the principles of Catholic dogma and 
ascetics. Indeed, the implications of the play search 
inexhaustibly into the peculiar malaise of our times, the 
heresy of sense, and by so doing force our own weak- 
nesses into the daylight where their power is gone. 
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Some Misgivings over Spain 


THE YOKE AND THE ARROWS: A Re- 
port on Spain 

By Herbert L. Matthews. Braziller. 203p. 
$3.75 


In the year 1935 the red hat of a Cardi- 
nal of the Roman Catholic Church was 
“conferred” by the President of the 
Spanish Republic upon the Papal Nun- 
cio to Spain, Msgr. Federico Tedes- 
chini. The solemn ceremony was boy- 
cotted by all but two of the 474 mem- 
bers of the Cortes. The Right stayed 
away: it was hostile to the Republic. 
The Left refused to attend: it was hos- 
tile to the Church. Only two Christian 
Democratic Basques showed up. It is 
an incident that illuminates, as none 
other, the tragedy of modern Spain. 

Herbert L. Matthews, member of the 
editorial board of the New York Times 
and formerly its correspondent in Spain, 
recounts the story of that tragedy and 
its aftermath. Though containing some 
very debatable points, his treatment is 
one of the better books on the subject. 
It is patently the work of a man whose 
first desire is to expound the truth as he 
sees it. 

In a manner, the work is a reassess- 
ment of an historical period by a man 
who honorably confesses to faulty judg- 
ment when he began reporting the 
Spanish scene. During the Civil War, 
Matthews viewed the conflict as a 
struggle between international fascism 
and democracy. He has revised this 
view. He is now convinced that though 
fascism was a factor, it was subordinated 
to a deeper issue. The issue was tradi- 
tionalism versus modernism within the 
highly peculiar setting of Spanish his- 
tory itself. 

The pro-Franco side ought to aban- 
don its illusions also, he believes, es- 
pecially the illusion that Franco’s revolt 
was chiefly inspired by a desire to rid 
Spain of communism. He marshals some 
impressive data to show that the threat 
of communism in Spain, prior to the 
Civil War, has been greatly exaggerated. 

Traditionalism versus modernism— 
this was indeed the major issue. And 
because Mr. Matthews is committed to 
the cause of liberalism and modernism, 
he. maintains that the Loyalists were 
right and their opponents wrong. For 
him, there is no middle road. 

Do the facts warrant such a simple 
resolution of the issue? Admittedly, 
Spain was due for some more or less 
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profound changes when the Second Re- 
public came into existence in 1931. 
But did the Republicans show wisdom 
and moderation in the methods they 
employed? Were they motivated by a 
concern for the interests of all the people 
of Spain, whether of the Right or the 
Left? Did they not wield an ax against 
the Church with their anticlerical legis- 
lation, when a far more moderate ap- 
proach to ecclesiastical questions would 
have gained them many friends among 
the Catholics of Spain? The Left com- 
mitted deplorable blunders. These do 
not excuse the equally deplorable blun- 
ders of the Right. 

Mr. Matthews devotes a chapter to 
the Church in Spain. Though he is 
severely critical of some aspects of Span- 
ish Catholicism, it would be unjust to 
accuse him of anticlericalism. He ap- 
plauds the Church for its concern with 
the social problem, and he points out 





that the younger clergy are seeking to 
break down the barrier between the 
Church and the underprivileged. 

But what prompted Matthews to 
make a rather wholesale assault upon 
the Society of Jesus? The Church of 
Spain, he says, gave the world revered 
characters like St. Theresa and St. John. 
of the Cross. But it ‘also produced St. 
Ignatius Loyola and the Jesuits, The 
Jesuits are, he claims, “the authentic 
expression of Spanish extremism in its 
religious form.” He has Spain in mind 
specifically, but it appears from the con- 
text that he is also generalizing abont 
order with world-wide ramifications. 

The author knows too much about 
Catholics in general to categorize them 
exclusively as “liberals,” “conservatives” 
or “reactionaries.” But he has done this 
precisely as regards the Jesuits. His usual 
zeal for ferreting out the whole truth 
suddenly is dissipated. He is due for 
a few surprises when he probes into the 
chronicles of the Society, beginning with 
the history of its Founder. We believe 
an injustice has been perpetrated. 

(Cont. on p, 177) 
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Hymns of the 
ROMAN LITURGY 











By Rev. Joseph Connelly, M.A. The Latin hymns of the Roman 
liturgy, covering a period of sixteen centuries, are of great religious 
and literary interest. In the history of literature they are important 
for the way in which classical forms were adapted to Christian uses. 
Their contents are a witness to the faith of the Church and illustrate 
Christian devotion through the centuries. 


The language of the hymns is not always easy, and one purpose 
of this book is to provide a clear translation of one hundred and fifty- 
four hymns; most are from the Breviary, the Missal and the Pon- 
tifical. The text is further clarified by notes on the Latin words and 
phrasing, and full references to the times in which the hymns were 
written, the authors and their circumstances. 


For easy reference the book is arranged in four parts, each with 
its own introduction: hymns for the Days and Hours of the Office; 
the Church’s Year; the Common of Saints; and the Proper of Saints. 
There is also a general introduction on the origin and development 
of the Latin hymn, and its metre, accent, and rhyme. 


Size: 714” x 9%” $5.00 
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THE DYNAMICS OF WORLD HISTORY 


By Christopher Dawson. Edited by John J. 
Mulloy. Sheed & Ward. 489p. $6 


Philosophers of history seeking to in- 
terpret the human record in all its sweep 
speak to an attentive and surprisingly 
large audience today: witness the vogue 
of Toynbee. What with this century’s 
political and social upheavals, and a 
scientific revolution still in full swing, 
traditional patterns of life lie shattered. 
As new ones take shapes as yet indis- 
cernible, men try to foretell them by 
calculating the guiding lines of the his- 
torical process. The optimistic but naive 
explanation, which so long held the 
field, that history is a tale of steady, 
inevitable progress, is now abandoned. 
Nor has any of the more recent solu- 
tions won universal assent. Reassess- 


ment of the mountainous data is still 


demanded. 

In the small company equipped to 
hazard this herculean task, Dawson 
merits a place if anyone does. Since 

(Continued on p. 177) 





Religion and the Church the Key 


CHURCH AND CULTURE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES Vol. 1 


By Gustav Schnurer. Transl. by Msgr. 
George J. Undereiner. St. Anthony Guild. 
574p. $7.50 


This is the first volume of an Eng- 
lish version of the late Prof. Gustav 
Schniirer’s Kirche und Kultur im Mittel- 
alter, a work of enduring merit which 
first appeared some 33 years ago, Since 
then, two revised German editions, as 
well as. French and Dutch versions 
of the book, have appeared. Schniirer’s 
treatise has, for a third of a century, 
been recognized by scholars as a mine 
of valuable information and an even 
more precious source of stimulating in- 
sights and opinions. Now, at long last, 
the work has been made available to 
the English-speaking public. 

Prof. Schniirer wished to demon- 
strate the mutual influences of the 
Christian religion and the developing 
civilization of Western Europe. This 
ambitious design led him to undertake 
a gigantic survey of the cultural history 


of the West from the period when 
Christianity was first tolerated by the 
Roman emperor in the fourth century 
of our era up to and through the period 
of the revolt against Catholic Christi- 
anity in the 16th century. Having done 
this much in three meaty volumes, Prof. 
Schniirer allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by the late Pope Pius XI to 
continue his survey of his general theme 
up to modern times in two further 
studies, one on the Baroque and one 
on the modern period. 

It is to be hoped that Msgr. Under- 
einer and the St. Anthony Guild Press 
will in time be able to present not 
only the three volumes of Prof, Schniir- 
ers medieval work, but also the two 
other complementary volumes. 

The present volume, first of the three, 
deals with the 500 years which sep- 
arate St. Ambrose from Charlemagne. 
Beginning with the mid-fourth century, 
Prof. Schniirer briefly surveys con- 
trasts and conflicts between the culture 
of pagan antiquity and the doctrines 
of early Christianity. He then digs into 
his main theme, which is the accomoda- 
tion and assimilation of the one to the 
other. In magisterial fashion he works 
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his way surely and with unflagging 
interest through the thought and ac- 
tions of a whole galaxy of distinguished 
thinkers and doers. Ambrose and Au- 
gustine, Bede and Benedict, Clovis and 
Charlemagne fall under his view in this 
volume and each of them is treated 
with insight, imagination and the vast 
resources of a magnificent scholarly 
mind. 

To be sure, in such a wide and 
varied field there is ample scope for 
disagreement. Few scholars would ac- 
cept Prof. Schniirer’s verdicts and in- 
terpretations without some reservations. 
Few medievalists, indeed, would ac- 
quiesce wholeheartedly even in the first 
sentence of the author’s foreword. As 
the fruit of a half-century’s thought and 
work by one of the most eminent mod- 
ern Catholic writers in the field, though, 
Schniirer’s views must always command 
respect, even when they do not com- 
pletely convince the specialist. 

This English version has been a labor 
of love by Msgr. Undereiner, professor 
of Church history in the Pontifical Col- 
lege Josephinum in Worthington, Ohio, 
and a former student of Schniirer’s at 
Fribourg. His translation is felicitous 
and faithful. A comparison of the Ger- 
man and English texts quickly reveals 
the great care with which the job was 
done, The extensive bibliography of the 
third (1936) German edition has been 
wisely expanded and supplemented by 
many titles which have appeared in the 
past twenty years and by the inclusion 
of references to English’translations of 
many of the items. 

James A. BRUNDAGE 


Modernizing Job 


A CITIZEN LOOKS AT CONGRESS 
By Dean Acheson. Harper. 124p. $2.50 


The former Secretary of State here 
rather successfully attempts to explain 
in non-technical language some of the 
practical problems that arise from the 
constitutional separation of powers be- 
tween Congress and the Presidency. 

The Constitution grants to the former, 
legislative, and to the latter, executive 
powers, but this division has been some- 
what confused by constitutional checks 
and balances. 

The net result is that in practice there 
has been an “ebb and flow” of power be- 
tween the two branches of Government 
in regard to the formulation, adminis- 
tration and execution of policy. At peri- 
ods in our history Congress took the 
leadership; at others, it was pre-empted 
by the Presidency. 


The main theme-of the book is to ° 
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demonstrate that congressional leader- 
ship in the formulation, administration 
and execution of policy cannot meet the 
demands of a mid-20th-century democ- 
racy and that such leadership must be 
placed in the hands of the President. 
The author presents several reasons to 
support his beliefs. 

Today expert and technical compe- 
tence is needed in many diverse fields 
of knowledge if American foreign pol- 
icy is to be intelligent and to be consis- 
tent for any length of time. Members 
of Congress do not have this technical 
knowledge. Second, the sources of this 
information and its analysis pertain to 


the executive branch of the Government | 
and consequently must be available to 


| XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


the President and his staff of experts. 

Furthermore, many of the reasons 
for a particular policy cannot be made 
public without destroying the possibility 
of successful diplomatic action. Again, as 
long as the United States is confronted 
with Russian aggression and the com- 
petition for the uncommitted peoples 
of the free world, a certain flexibility 
of policy is necessary. Congress is too 
cumbersome, irresponsible and partisan 
to achieve this. Finally, where a long- 
range policy is demanded, Congress 
does not seem to have the patience and 
the interest to carry it through. This 
can more readily be accomplished by 
the executive. 

Though Dean Acheson prefers and 
insists upon Presidential leadership, he 
does not wish to weaken the role of 
Congress. As a matter of fact, he recom- 
mends a strengthening of Congress. 
This, however, he does not think can 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, 
foreign missions, 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


youth work, writing, 
etc. For 





Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FATHER: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 
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' Want more information? Write: 
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AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to. the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The hilltop campus of the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, located 
in the heart of the city by the 
Golden Gate, commands a 
sweeping view of beautiful San 
Francisco Bay and the Pacific 
Ocean. Participation in the cul- 
tural and industrial life of the 
West’s great metropolis enriches 
the lives of the University’s stu- 
dents. Now in its Second Cen- 
tury of academic service, the 
University has both a day and 
an evening curriculum leading 
to academic degrees, Over 3,500 
men and women, representing 
twelve foreign countries and 
twenty-three States are current- 
ly participating in the Univer- 
sity’s various programs. 


San Francisco 17, California 
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be accomplished by any technical de- 
vice, such as transforming Congress into 
a Cabinet-type government, fully and 
totally responsible to the people (as 
once was suggested by Woodrow Wil- 
son), nor by the introduction of the 
“question and answer period” for mem- 
bers of the executive branch on the floor 
of Congress, advocated by President 
Taft and Joseph Story. 

The strengthening of Congress must 
come through self-discipline. Congress 
must not only eliminate many of the 
numerous committees which have been 
devoted to sensational investigations 
and prying into the executive branch 
of Government, but must also limit 
membership of the remaining commit- 
tees so that the time of a Congressman 
is not wasted in many committees. This 
will allow the members of Congress 
time to study and to concentrate on cer- 
tain particular areas of knowledge. 

With this preparation Congress can 
then perform the function for which, 
in the mind of the author, it is best 
qualified: through intelligent public de- 
bate and discussion to approve, modify 
or veto the policies initiated by the 
President. 

Those who may believe that Ameri- 
can democracy is not capable of coping 
with the diplomacy of totalitarian gov- 
ernments or of establishing a sound 
foreign policy will find Dean Acheson’s 
little work very provocative. 

ArtHuR A. NortTH 


Frontier Days 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 

By Sister M. Carolissa Levi, F.S.P.A. 
Pageant Press. 385p. $5 


This is primarily a work of painstaking 
research into the historical and religious 
background and into the social, cere- 
monial and economic life of an impor- 
tant segment of our Indian population, 
the Chippewas of Wisconsin, members 
of the great Algonquin-language family. 

As such, it might be said to lack a 
point of view, in that it takes up, fac- 
tually and objectively, a single category 
at a time, dismisses it and goes on to 
another. There are readable chapters on 
such varied topics as, to name only a 
few, songs and dances, arts and crafts, 
medicine men and their powers, witch- 
craft, wild-rice gathering and the log- 
ging and maple-sugar industries. 

A short chapter on Chippewa reli- 
gious beliefs tells of faith in a multiplic- 
ity of good and evil spirits, subordinate 
to one Supreme Being, the Creator, 
charitable and merciful, whose name, 
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according to a quoted author, William 
Warren, “expresses all of the great at- 
tributes of the God of Israel,” and 
against whom no blasphemy was ever 
spoken. ae 

Sister M. Carolissa dismisses this sub- 
ject rather abruptly, with one of her rare 
editorial comments, saying that the wor- 
shippers’ “warped ideas and supersti- 
tious practices made their cult almost 
unworthy of the name religion.” 

Sister M. Carolissa knows Indians as 
people. Her order, the Franciscan Sis- 
ters of Perpetual Adoration, has been 
educating Chippewas for over 60 years; 
she herself taught on the Bad River Res- 
ervation and found much to admire in 
the Indian character and capacity for 
achievement. She observes that of all 
the non-Caucasian races the most 
adaptable to the American form of gov- 
ernment is the red man, and yet for more 
than 150 years the United States has 
been trying unsuccessfully, despite the 
expenditure of millions of dollars, to 
solve the “Indian problem.” 

The many-faceted situation, created 
by the white man through ruthless ex- 
ploitation, displacement and other eco- 
nomic and social injustices, is admittedly 
complicated. In the author’s opinion, the 
indifferent attitude of the white popula- 
tion must change before conditions will 
materially improve. Yet the Indian, giv- 
en a fair chance to exercise his natural 
skills, particularly those deriving from 
superb muscular coordination, sup- 
ported by “spiritual poise,” has proved 
himself competent to survive, and with 
the dignity and integrity of a good citi- 
zen. MARJORIE HOLLIGAN 


LAW WEST OF FORT SMITH 
By Glenn Shirley. Holt. 333p. $5 


ARIZONA, THE LAST FRONTIER 
By Joseph Miller. Hastings House. 341p. 
$5.50 


May 2, 1875 was a memorable Sunday 
in the history of Fort Smith, Ark., 
though the import of this day would not 
be realized until much later. The ban- 
dits, murderers and fugitives in the area 
would have been frightened, while the 
law-abiding citizens would have been 
consoled, had they grasped the signifi- 
cance of the Parker family’s arrival that 
afternoon. The husband and father was 
Judge Isaac Parker, “The Hanging 
Judge,” who had brought his wife and 
two children, and who would bring law 
and order to the Indian Territory. At 
last, a Federal judge worthy of the title 
had appeared. 

The spectacular side of Judge Parker’s 
career has clouded the true understand- 
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ing of his role in the advance of civiliza- 
tion toward the West. His fame has 
rested upon his sentencing one hundred 
and sixty men to hang—seventy-nine of 
whom were actually hanged. But it 
would be fairer to emphasize that his 
twenty-one years on the Federal bench 
of western Arkansas were most impor- 
tant in retrieving that region from the 
brink of anarchy and making it attrac- 
tive to substantial settlers. Indian Terri- 
tory lost its spell for robbers, rapists and 
killers, as the judge had them stalked 
relentlessly, indicted immediately, and 
allowed no mercy to temper the justice 
of their punishment. 

Fewer and fewer ravines could hide 
the criminals from the dogged deter- 
mination of the hounding Federal dep- 
uty marshals. Some of these underpaid 
and unesteemed officers had their lives 
shot away by cornered gunmen, for the 
long arm of Parker’s court was no longer 
than the diligence of these devoted men. 
These were days when warrant-serving 
was for brave, fast-drawing deputies: 
such qualities were essential for lon- 
gevity in the hazardous profession of 
law enforcement, 

Glenn Shirley, police captain in Still- 





water, Okla., has done an uncommonly 
good job of giving the history of frontier 
justice in the Indian Territory, 1834- 
1896. He retains his reader’s attention 
by relegating to various appendices the 
masses of minutiae that are monuments 
to diligent research but of no particular 
interest to the ordinary person. 





The author’s sympathies are with the 
law; and his understanding of criminals 
is unspoiled by maudlin emotionalism. 
He never transforms wicked crimes into 
romantic incidents, or sordid felons into 
heroic defenders of feminine virtue. 
Violations remain wrongs against soci- 
ety, and violators are debtors with un- 
paid bills from society. 


GENERAL METAPHYSICS 


A college textbook in English by Rev. John P. Noonan, S.]., 
Loyola University (Chicago), written to clarify and simplify 
as far as possible the basic ideas of philosophy. 


General Metaphysics, xii + 273 pages, 2.90 


Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 


by members of the Society of Jesus 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 


THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS 


BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES 


Curran 3.00 
Reidy 3.50 


DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY Curry 3.50 


THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY King 4.00 


and other textbooks 


LOYOLA .UNLYERSITY. BRESS 
3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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Georgetown 


University 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


announces 


TWO 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


June 17-July 26 
July 29 - Sept. 6 


CO-EDUCATIONAL COURSES 
for GRADUATES 
and UNDERGRADUATES 


Accounting 
Astronomy 
Biology 
Business Administration 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Commercial Law 
Economics 
English 
Foreign Languages 
Geography 
Government 
History 
Linguistics 
Mathematics 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Sociology 
Theology 


For information, address: 


GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


37th & O Streets, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Joseph Miller’s is a collection of the 
early newspaper stories of Arizona’s tur- 
bulent, formative years. The wind, the 
sand and the desert heat of the frontier 
Southwest are all here. The people who 
made these early Arizona years breathe 
are here—some rough, some mild, some 
in between. But there is an uncommon 
ingredient distinguishing this book—the 
flavor of frontier journalism. 

Mr, Miller has deliberately selected 
contemporary newspaper narratives of 





Francis E. McManon, former 
president of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association 
and of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, and 
author of A Catholic Looks at 
the World (1945), has long 
specialized in Spanish and 
South-American cultural and 
political history. 

Rev. JoHN F. BropERIck, s.J., who 
took his doctorate in ecclesias- 
tical history at the Gregorian 
University, Rome, is professor 
of that subject at Weston Col- 
lege, Weston, Mass. 

James A. BrunpDaGE teaches in 
the Department of History, 
Fordham University. 

Rev. ArtHuR A. NortHu, s.j., is 
dean of the Graduate School 
and associate professor in the 
Department of Political Phi- 
losophy at Fordham University. 

Marjorie Houuican has been a 
member of the steering com- 
mittee of the Staten Island 
Critics Forum. 

Rev. WiLiiaM N. BiscHorr, S.J., 
author of The Jesuits in Old 
Oregon (1945), is associate 
protessor of history at Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Wash. 











subjects “about which much has already 
been written and narrated.” Tombstone, 
the Earp-Clanton Feud, the Hopi and 
Navajo Indians, holdups, murders, hang- 
ings and duels are some of the topics 
touched upon by long-dead Arizona 
newsmen and revived by Miller’s edi- 
torial diligence. 

The result is interesting, but not cap- 
tivating reading. Mr. Miller would have 
been better advised to multiply his too- 
few paraphrasings that preserve the 
frontier aroma without the deadening 
verbiage. The more satisfactory manner 
of reading this book is to concentrate on 
the editor’s introductory sections and to 
take the news stories in small portions. 

WituiaM N. BIscHOFF 











Fifth Annual 
Liturgical Music 
Workshop 


“THE CHOIRMASTER'’S 
WORKSHOP” 


BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 
August 19th through the 30th 


Chant, Polyphony, Contemporary Music, 
Liturgy, History of Music, Boy Choir, 
Seminars, 3 Hours Credit, 
Creighton University 


Flor Peters 

James Welch 

Rev. Richard Schuler 
Rev. Francis Brunner 
Rev. Francis Schmitt 
Dom Ermin Vitry 

Paul Koch 

Roger Wagner 

Eugene Selkorst 

Sr. Mary Theophane, O.S.F. 


Apply: MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 
BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 











Change of Address 


If you have changed or are going to 
change vour address soon, please send 
both your old address and your new 
address to our Business Office: AMERICA, 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please allow four weeks for processing 
the change. 














AMERICA’S 
——— ASSOCIA TES — 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45th St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please .... enrol .... renew 
me as an Associate for 1 year. 
(1 Sustaining, $25 or more 


(J Charter, $100 or more 
... Check attached ... Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or @ 
une-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our edito! 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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DAWSON (Cont. from p. 172) 


his previous books have been more 
restricted in aim, the present collection 
of some 30 articles published over the 
last 35 years fulfils the happy inspira- 
tion of gathering under one cover the 
full scope of Dawson’s thought. To this 
the editor adds an illuminating intro- 
duction and a long closing chapter. 
The result is a book at once learned 
and readable, clearly and compactly 
written, with penetrating observations. 

What is presented is not a synthesis 
of world history, but an alignment of 
social and cultural factors that not only 
influenced the rise and decline of civili- 
zations but imparted an individuality to 
them as well. The selections in Part I 
(pp. 3-230) unfold the author's conclu- 
sions; those in Part II (pp, 231-412) 
supply a critique of Toynbee, Spengler, 
Hegel, Marx, H. G. Wells and others. 

Dawson’s view is that human devel- 
opment can be portioned into four 
stages, each distinguished by a different 
concept of reality: primitive culture; 
archaic civilizations of Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia and Asia Minor; the era marked 
by the growth of the great world reli- 
gions; that inaugurated: by Western 
science. When a culture changes, dy- 
namic tensions within it are responsible. 

This notion of a civilization as an 
organic, living unity capable of growth 
and decay is Dawson’s specific contribu- 
tion to cultural theory. Schemes which 
oversimplify by concentrating on one 
element alone are blamed for leading to 
errors of racial or geographical or eco- 
nomic determinism, or to false theories 
of abstract intellectual progress. 

Distinctive form comes to a culture 
from its most important ingredient, the 
intellectual, which includes language, 
art, science, philosophy and, above all, 
religion. Against the modern minimizing 
of religion as mere obscurantism, Daw- 
son reacts by stressing its value as 
society’s principal unifying and creative 
agency. Eventual social dissolution has 
been the price normally paid for loss 
of an historic faith. 

Unlike the prophets who despair of 
the West’s future, Dawson exalts its 
civilization as the center of world his- 
tory. Carried beyond the confines of 
Europe by the moral energy gained 
from its Christian heritage, it now 
makes possible a world society. At the 
same time Dawson warns of serious 
perils to be surmounted before this 
can happen; for there are external foes 
bent on wiping out our basic institu- 
tions, and internal enemies as well, no- 
tably urbanism and advanced secular- 
ism. Joun F. Broperick 
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MATTHEWS (Cont. from p. 171) 


Much of the book is concerned with 
developments in Spain since the Civil 
War. His chapter on Franco is a pene- 
trating study, not completely unfavor- 
able. Franco, he rightly says, is essen- 
tially antiliberal. We would add that 
Franco, no intellectual, probably still 
finds incomprehensible the papal en- 
dorsement of Christian Democracy. 

On a recent visit to Spain, Matthews 
found many of the old rancors between 
Left and Right disappearing. The Span- 
iard, he believes, is becoming less fanat- 
ical. An apathetic peace prevails in the 
country. He warns, however, that the 
unpredictable people of Spain are ca- 
pable of an explosive upsurge at any 
time. He was dismayed at the continued 
rigors of censorship. “Everybody 
censors everything—the Church, the 
Government and the Army.” The two- 
volume sequel to The Cypresses Believe 
in God by José Maria Gironella has been 
banned. 

He is pessimistic about the political 
future of the country. The Franco re- 
gime, he declares, is Franco himself. 
With the departure of the Caudillo, 
there will be a dangerous vacuum. He 
is somewhat encouraged by a nascent 
Christian Democratic movement. In 
general, however, he views the future 
with misgivings. 

Was the index to this interesting and 
provocative work lost in the printing 
plant? Francis E. MCMAHON 


THE WORD 


I am the good shepherd; my sheep are 

known to me and know me; just as I am 

known to my Father, and know him. 

And for these sheep I am laying down 

my life (John 10:14-15; Gospel for the - 
second Sunday after Easter). 





It seems like an odd and almost idle 
question, but—is Christ our Lord holy? 
Granted that the immediate answer is 
obvious, we may still profitably inquire: 
what, precisely, does holiness mean as 
an attribute of the Incarnate Word? 

Briefly and truly, holiness means 
union with God, who is essential holi- 
ness: Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus. Clearly, 
then, Christ the Incarnate Word is holy 
in a way which at once soars beyond 
human comprehension and suffers no 
parallel whatever. Nothing could be 
more closely united to God than the 
sacred humanity of Christ, that human- 
ity which is uniquely linked with the 
divine nature in a single divine Person- 
ality. 

This is what is meant by the substan- 
tial holiness of our Lord. Before there is 
ever a question of His performing a good 
deed or even producing a beneficent 
thought or a pure affection, our Saviour 
in His Humanity is holy with a solid or 
substantial holiness that penetrates and 
exalts His whole being. For He is a 
divine Person. He is God. 





AT LAST—THE DOLLAR BIBLE 





“This is the Bible for the people” (Pius xi) 


EVERY HOME should have a BIBLE—and here’s the 
COMPLETE DOUAY BIBLE, 1648 pages, 3 maps— 
beautifully bound and printed. YOURS FOR ONLY $1. 


Just put $1 (one dollar) in an envelope and mail it with your 
name and address on the form below to: 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 
39, ECCLESTON SQUARE, 


LONDON, S.W.I., ENGLAND. 





By return of post 
you will get a 





Please send one copy of the C.T.S. Bible, for which I enclose $1 (one dollar), 








r ’ t tc 
Bible you'll be oy 
proud to own. IP MIER oi. 5 a cia bo arwlara siaiesiaik © ce Behe hab OS 0, Care Wb ace ereie eta wo bs) neler 
Postage to England, PPIDRESS: | ss sacs b:bg v0.0.0to valve Re aes b wh ahie Fait bales Cae eee eee 
15 cents air-mail. 
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B Be an 
UL: 
iP ATTENTION! 


High School Students 

Jesus said: ‘Come, follow 
PARISH PRIEST me."’ Now the Society of St. 
Edmund invites you to join in 






* 
MISSIONARY the battle for the minds and 
* souls of men. 
The Edmundite Priest is a 
TEACHER teacher feeding those who 


hunger after truth; a preacher 
instructing the ignorant; a 
missionary bringing the good 
news of Christ to those 
blinded by falsity, discour- 
aged by injustice, neglected by their brothers. 

For illustrated literature and more informa- 
tion about your life as a priest or brother 
in the Society of St. Edmund, write: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR 
Edmundite Mission House Selma 3, Ala. 


* 
LAY BROTHER 











A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE — A 

thorough search service for out-of-print 

books. Any subject or language. New and 

current books supplied. When in Chicago 

or vicinity come in and browse. 

6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, [Illinois 

Hours: Evenings 7 to 10—Sat., 10 to 10 
mail communications to 

C. F. Petelle Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 

















RETREATS 





MEDITATIONS FROM THE 
SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 

of Saint Ignatius, in looseleaf suitable 

for use in Laymen’s Retreats with Fore- 


word by Rev. E. J. Bernavd, S.J. 
PUG EE GEE nk cd nonsencesccesucdshecm $0.50 


RETREAT FOR PRIESTS 
By 
REV. ANTOINE GIROUX, S.J. 
Translated by 
Rev. E. J. Bernard, S.J. 

“Retraite Pour Les Pretres” is with- 
out doubt an exposition of the Spiritual 
Exercises. 

Father Bernard, whose translation is 
done faithfully, has retained all the fine 
points of the French original, and added 
a zestful and invigorating touch which 
makes RETREAT FOR PRIESTS a 
treasure of spiritual wisdom. 

Loose leaf edition, postpaid ....... $1.59 

REVISTA PRESS, Publishers 


Box 203—Dept.A_ El Paso, Texas 
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It follows instantly, of course, that 
in the moral order our beloved Lord is 
completely incapable of sin of any sort. 
No moral imperfection or deficiency in 
the slightest degree is conceivable in the 
white blaze of that substantial sanctity 
which, as it were, pours into the hu- 
manity of Christ from the divine Per- 
sonality to which that humanity is sub- 
limely united in the hypostatic union. 

We may pause in reverent awe to 
observe two pertinent, impressive facts. 
First, in the circumstantial account of 
our Saviour’s life that we possess in the 
four Gospels, there is no trace of any 
behavior that falls in any way short of 
the highest moral perfection. And this 
in spite of the astounding complication 
that Christ in the Gospels is constantly 
found in the most trying and tormenting 
situations. Second—and this aspect of 
the matter is even more amazing—our 
Lord is fully and calmly conscious of 
His own sinlessness. 

Surely there exists among responsible 
human sayings no parallel to the simple, 
breath-taking challenge of Christ that is 
recorded in the eighth chapter of St. 
John. Our Redeemer has been living in 
the public eye for perhaps two years. 
He is now facing a hostile, acute and 
observant crowd; and He dares them as 
no other would dare: Can any of you 
convict Me of sin? 

And nothing could be more conclu- 
sive of our blessed Lord’s perfect moral 
holiness than the lame and lunatic re- 
sponse which His baleful enemies made 
on this occasion: Thou art a Samaritan, 
and art possessed. 

There remains one other aspect of the 
holiness of Christ. That which essential- 
ly constitutes holiness in the soul of man 
is the divine gift ca'led sanctifving grace. 
Did the human soul of our Lord possess 
sanctifying grace? Next week we shall 
consider this question. 

VincENT P. McCorry s.J. 


TELEVISION 


During the last two months, the stage, 
screen, radio and television industries 
have presented their annual awards to 
performers and technicians whose ef- 
forts they deemed worthy of special 
attention. 

This year, as in the past, some of the 
recipients of statuettes, plaques and 
scrolls have been entirely deserving of 
the distinctions conferred upon them. 
But the beaming winners of others seem 
to have been the beneficiaries of an 
organized game of log-rolling. Networks 








and agencies, by a mysterious process 
of lobbying, have arranged for their 
own artists to be chosen for radio and 
TV prizes. 

Complaints against the awards ma- 
chinery have been expressed frequently 
and indignantly in the past. They were 
not entirely futile. This year’s “Emmy” 
(TV) awards, for example, were not 





bestowed in as many categories as on 
previous occasions; reducing the num- 
ber of winners was certainly a step in 
the right direction. 

But the ridicule directed against some 
of this year’s “Emmy” nominations and 
awards was justified. Perry Como, for 
example, must have been embarrassed 
to find himself in competition with 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen in’ one of the 
categories; and even more embarrassed, 
one would imagine, to be declared the 
winner. In another mysterious opera- 
tion, Nanette Fabray was honored for 
her work on “Caesars Hour,” from 
which she had departed almost a year 
before she received her prize. 

Occasionally the  prize-bestowers 
showed good sense and discrimination. 
There was evidence of these qualities 
in the selection of the winners of one 
of the George Foster Peabody television 
and radio awards for 1957. They were 
the radio comedy team of Bob (Elliot) 
and Ray (Goulding). 

During the last year Bob and Ray 
have appeared on television and have 
been heard on radio in a variety of 
comedy characterizations. But they 
have become best known for their civil- 
ized and amusing commercials on behalf 
of Piel’s beer. 

One would expect that by now the 
favorable public reaction to the pleas- 
ant style of salesmanship practiced by 
Bob and Ray in their roles of the Piel 
Brothers—Bert and Harry—would have 
had a strong effect on other advertisers. 
It should be obvious, indeed, that an 
advertising message that makes _ its 
point without insulting the intelligence 
of the listener is something to strive for. 
And when such a message is also enter- 
taining, it should be all the more valu- 
able. 

But there is no indication that these 
truths are understood in some quarters. 
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Catholic 
Mind 





Would you want to buy five differ- 
ent magazines in English, translate 
two articles from foreign magazines, 
write to four authors for reprints of 
their best recent addresses, cut long 
columns of Papal talks out of news- 
papers, clip them all together for 


reference? 


Or would you rather have one com- 
pact, pocket-sized volume of 96 pages 
of the best articles and addresses on 
important and interesting subjects of 


the past several months? 


Take the bother if you want to, but 
you can have all this worth-while 
reading in convenient form in the 


CatHo.ic Minp for May-June. 


—for one issue at 50 cents a copy 
—for one year at $3.00 

—for two years at $5.00 

—for three years at $7.00 


CONTENTS FOR MAY-JUNE ISSUE: 


FREEMASONRY — MYTH AND MENACE, 
WHY NOT GO STEADY? THE CATHOLIC 
LITERARY CRITIC. ARE THERE TOO MANY 
PEOPLE IN THE WORLD? THE RIGHT TO 
MIGRATE. THE LITURGY IN THE PARISH. 
CONFORMING CATHOLICS. 
DOCUMENTATION SECTION: POPE PIUS 
XII: ON THE MORALITY OF PAIN PRE- 
VENTION; ON THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
CANCER; ON CANCER RESEARCH. 


All yours in the coming CatHo.ic Minp. 


Catholic Mind 
70 East 45rTu Sr. 


NEw York 17, N. Y. 
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A series of shocking breaches of taste 
and order can be found on television 
and radio every day. Their pattern is 
familiar to all of us. The bogus medical 
man who thrusts a finger at the viewer 
and shouts about the doubtful benefits 
of a drug is one of the most offensive. 

It is evident that some of Madison 
Avenue’s policy-makers have reason to 
believe that the annoying “hard sell” 
commercial still causes many viewers 
and listeners to buy products. And, until 
sufficient resistance to this type of ad- 
vertising is demonstrated by the public, 
the loud-mouths will continue to assail 
our ears. 

Meanwhile, one can be grateful for 
an occasional sign of hope. Bob and 
Ray have been among the most refresh- 
ing exponents of the non-irritating type 
of electronic salesmanship. They de- 
serve their award. J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


ABANDON SHIP (Columbia) deals 
with one of the classic moral problems 
discussed in Freshman Ethics: the over- 
crowded lifeboat. Specifically, scenarist- 
director Richard Sale’s story concerns 
the dilemma of the executive officer 
(Tyrone Power) of a mine-sunk passen- 
ger ship who is in command of a life- 
boat. It was built for nine, but is tem- 
porarily and insecurely supporting 26, 
and is almost certainly doomed to foun- 
der in an approaching storm, 

The script goes out of its way to 
indicate that the officer in question is 
a courageous and humane man. Never- 
theless he finally decrees, and when 
necessary enforces his order at the 
point of a gun, that the weakest mem- 
bers of the group be put overboard 
with only their life jackets as a tempo- 
rary protection from drowning, so that 
the others may have a chance to ride 
out the storm and reach safety. 

Moral considerations aside, this is a 
self-defeating premise for a picture. 
With nazism a recent, painful memory, 
it is well-nigh impossible to arouse 
sympathy in a contemporary audience 
for a man who thus embraces the ulti- 
mate implications of the “survival of 
the fittest” theory. 

Curiously enough, this particular de- 
tail is fictional, though the film is sup- 
posedly based on an actual case from 
the annals of American navigation. Its 
hero bears the name of Alexander 
Holmes, an actual seaman of one hun- 
dred years ago who brought a boatload 
of women to safety from a wrecked 
ship. His method of lightening the life- 








How many stocks 
should you own? 


On the basis of the mail we’ve seen 
recently, a surprising number of in- 
vestors need a good answer to that one. 

Consider, for instance, the investor 
who asked us to review his portfolio 
consisting of 31 different stocks worth 
less than $20,000 all told. : 

He owned six shares of one stock, 
eight shares of another, fourteen of a 
third, and so on up to a maximum 
holding of forty-three shares in one 
issue. 

How any individual can give all the 
attention he should to that many 
different companies—is beyond us. 

Or why he should want to, when 
the same amount of money invested 
in half as many stocks might really 
increase his income, give him a much 
better chance of achieving his invest- 
ment objectives, besides. 

If you own stocks, or plan to buy 
them, we suggest that as a rough rule 
of thumb you accumulate at least $500 
worth of one stock before buying a 
second. If you own a number of stocks, 
no one of them should represent much 
more than five per cent of your total 
investment—no one industry much 
more than ten. 

As we said, that’s just a rough rule 
of thumb. 

But if you feel that you may be 
over-diversified yourself, if you'd like 
to know just how many stocks we 
think you should own—and which 
ones—simply ask. 

Our Research Department will be 
happy to analyze your situation—do 
all that it can to help you consolidate 
your holdings to your best advantage. 

There’s no charge or obligation of 
any kind, but Research can do a much 
better job if you'll tell them some- 
thing about your personal situation 


-and investment objectives. Simply ad- 


dress your letter to— 
FRANK V. DEEGAN, Department NA-13 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood. New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave.. New York 21. N. Y 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%", 6”, 6%4”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M. Davenport. Iowa. 





“IS IT A SAINT'S NAME?" Over 3,000 
Christian names for boys and girls—Feast 
days—Patron Saints—instruction for par- 
ents and God-parents. $.25 postpaid. In- 
tegrity Supply, P.O. Box 6508, Chicago 
80, Illinois. Also at bookstores everywhere. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission. Durham. North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson. St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registerea 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports. swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 40th year. Directors: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. 
Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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boat—casting the men passengers over- 
board—caused him to be tried for mur- 
der. It seems a little more defensible 
and chivalrous than Captain Power’s 
abandoning of the weak and injured of 
both sexes. 

In the intervals of casting the victims 
adrift, the bulk of the picture is de- 
voted to a heated debate over the rights 
or wrongs of the captain’s decision and 
to observing the extremes of human 
behavior under stress. Rarely, however, 
is the writing penetrating or distin- 
guished enough to provide a counter- 
weight for the excess of anguish. 

[L of D: A-II] 


BOY ON A DOLPHIN (20th Century- 
Fox) concerns a statue of great value 
and antiquity which is discovered in a 
sunken vessel on the bottom of the 
Aegean Sea by a Greek sponge diver. 
The diver, incidentally, is played, in 





cilculatedly underdressed fashion, by | 
Sophia Loren, currently the most pub- | 


licized of the “sex-appeal before talent” 
school of Italian actresses. 


The other, and demonstrably more | 
worth-while, sight in the picture is the | 


Greek scenery, which director Jean 
Negulesco (Three Coins in the Eoun- 


tain) has captured beautifully in color | 


and CinemaScope, and which possesses 
in addition a freshness and a legendary 


aura that few movie location spots can | 


still boast. 

There is a story also, about the 
rivalry for possession of the statue be- 
tween a high-minded American arch- 
eologist (Alan Ladd) and a greedy 
American millionaire dilettante (Clifton 
Webb), but it doesn’t amount to much. 
[L of D: B] 


THE BUSTER KEATON STORY (Par- 
amount) apparently epitomizes the era 
of this silent-film star. He let fabulous 
success go fabulously to his head, 
squandered a fabulous salary (at a 
fabulously low tax rate) on wine, wo- 
men and song and pseudo-renaissance 
interior decoration; and finally went fab- 
ulously down and out when the silent- 
film bubble burst. 

The movie invents an innocuous fairy 
tale with regard to the hero’s matri- 
monial history, and manages to make 
the otherwise fairly accurate sequence 
of events seem like inept and corny 
fiction. It has one enormous asset, how,- 
ever: the re-creation of many of the 
star’s silent pantomime routines. These, 
plus Donald O’Connor playing Keaton 
with extraordinary aptness, are funnier 
than anything seen since visual comedy 
passed from the screen. [L of D: A-1] 

Morra WALSH 
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By Avery Dulles, S.J. It is generally 
agreed that children need guidance in 
choosing what films to see. Few parents 
have time or inclination to preview per- 
sonally all movies for their children. 
Obviously, some guidance is needed for 
parents of children. But what about 
adults? What are a mature Catholic’s 
obligations toward the Legion of De- 
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answers. 15¢ O 


Christian Marriage 


ENcycLicaL oF Pius XI. For sermons, 
for pre-marital instructions, for married 
couples, for study clubs, Christian Fam- 
ily Movement groups and for Cana 
Conference groups, this complete Papal 
document is the classic source of mod- 
ern Catholic teaching on marriage. 
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By George A. Bull, S.J. A brilliant state- 
ment of the mature, balanced Catholic 
attitude toward a college education. 
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ENcycLicaL oF Pius XII. The complete 
text of the latest encyclical on devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Official 


NCWC translation. 15¢ O 
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District of Columbia 


Immaculata 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


irected by the Sisters of Providence of 
Divet Mary_of the-Woods, Indiana. Full 
accredited. Two-year college transfer wit 
terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial. Art. Music (including harp). Four- 
year college preparatory high school on 
adjoining campus. Social, educational and cul- 
tural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resi- 
dent, day. Please state age, grade in school. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Dept. R | Washington 16, D. C. 





Indiana 


SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
. ‘or women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor cf 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Academic and basic 
professional courses in Nursing. Graduate 
Department of Sacred Theology. 


Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art. journalism, home 
economics, speech and drama, secretar 
Elementary and secondary teacher training. 
Extensive campus. 





Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 
Box 77, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Massachusetts 


———CRANWELL_ 


A Jesuit School for Boys 

: Grades 8-12 

Outstanding academic and spiritual training 
under Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400 acre estate in heart of 
Berkshires. All modern equipment, spacious 
gymnasium and dining hall. New classroom 
and science building. New student residence. 
Private golf course. Complete sports program 
Skiing. Elevation 1250’. 

For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 














New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York - 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 74th year. 
Write for Catalog 

Box T, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 





Ohio 














Cfilmour 
Academy 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 


guidance. 
Office of Admissions 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohie 











Pennsylvania 
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CABRINI 
COLLEGE 


RapNor, PENNSYLVANIA 
Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the Missionary Sisters 


of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 


Beautiful building and extensive 
campus bordering Philadelphia’s 
Main Line. 


For catalogue address:The Registrar, 
CABRINI COLLEGE 
Radnor, Pa. 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 

A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 350-acre campus 
near Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester 
Valley. New residence hall, liberal> arts 
building. Pool. Lake for swimming and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted:by the 
Sisters of the Immacuate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. Catalog: Registrar, 
Box A, Immaculate College, Immaculata, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women, B.A., 

S., B.M., M.S. degrees. Multimillion dollar 
expansion program. Liberal arts, vocational, 
home economics, music (NASM Acc.), art, 
secretarial, teaching (elementary, second- 
ary), librarianship, drama, psychology, social 
service, science, medical technology. Clubs. 
publications, sports. Conducted by the Sis- 
ters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Catalog. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Retold as a Thrilling, Absorbing Story 
by REV. JOLIN A. O'BRIEN 
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